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“Savannah, *'  die  First  Transatlantic  Steamship; 

^The  “John  Randolph,"  America’s  First  Iron  Vessel; 

Savannah’s  Promotion  of  Transportation 

The  year  1819  is  conspicuous  in  Savannah’s  history.  It 
marks  not  only  her  projection  of  the  first  steamship  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  but  two  other  events  far  in  advance  of  their  date. 
In  1819  was  erected  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church, 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  seventy  years  later,  but  now  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  same  site  by  its  exact  replica,  and  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  church 
architecture  in  America.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  preceding 
year  the  Savannah  Theatre  was  built  and  opened  with  a  play 
which  we  are  to  reproduce  in  this  centennial  week.  The 
original  building  though  several  times  restored  and  improved 
(partly  because  of  a  disastrous  fire),  continues  after  one 
hundred  years  to  serve  the  city  as  its  principal  theatre.  While 
we  cannot  claim  for  it  the  same  distinctive  characteristics  as 
those  which  mark  the  church,  it  is  unique  as  the  only  American 
theatre  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  century.  We  are  proud 
that  Savannah  built  it  in  1818,  but  not  that  we  of  1919  are 
content  with  it!  Our  present  taste  for  historical  housing 
clearly  needs  artistic  stimulation. 

*UnveilinR  of  two  memorial  tablet!  commemorating  the  Centenary  of  the 
voyage  of  the  “SAVANNAH”,  the  first  steamship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  launching  of  the  “JOHN  RANDOLPH”,  the  first  iron  vessel  in  American 
waters. 
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The  municipality  of  1819  which  did  these  things  could 
not  be  called  a  city.  A  census  taken  in  September  1818 
“showed  2,564  white  inhabitants,  of  whom  205  were  strangers,” 
with  the  incidental  added  information  “and  only  twelve  persons 
ill  in  the  city”.  The  federal  census  of  1820  gives  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  7,523.  More  than  half  were  colored,  substantially  all 
slaves.  The  white  population  could  not  have  exceeded  3,500. 
Slaves  being  no  part  of  the  economic  wealth  of  a  community, 
and  contributing  practically  nothing  to  economic  progress,  it 
now  seems  incomprehensible  that  this  small  town  could  either 
gather  the  resources  or  supply  the  energy  to  carry  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  in  one  year  such  enterprises  as  this  historic 
inauguration  of  a  trans-Atlantic  steam  passage,  the  erection 
of  this  costly  and  commodious  church,  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  theatre  which  for  many  years  must  have  been  far  too  late 
for  the  population  which  it  served. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  trespass  on  your  time  to  give 
here  full  details  of  the  “Savannah”  and  her  voyage.  Mr. 
Woodcroft  (an  Englishman)  in  his  work  on  steam  navigation 
pronounced  her  a  myth,  and  as  late  as  January  16,  1858,  the 
London  Illustrated  Times  claimed  the  honor  of  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  steam  passage  for  an  English  vessel  and  said 
that  it  was  forced  into  the  belief  that  the  “Savannah”  was 
“merely  an  afterthought  of  the  Americans” ;  but  the  facts  are 
indisputably  established.  Not  only  do  the  English  papers  of 
the  day  give  contemporary  accounts  of  her,  but  the  American 
Minister  at  London  officially  reported  her  arrival  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  She  was  built  at  Corlear’s  Hook,  N.  Y.,  by 
Crocker  and  Pickett;  was  of  380  tons  burden;  was  launched 
Aug.  22,  1818,  and  thereafter  converted  into  a  steamer,  with  the 
adjustable  paddlewheels  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  She 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Savannah  in  April  1819;  made  a 
voyage  from  Savannah  to  Charleston  and  return;  and  finally 
sailed  from  Savannah  for  Liverpool,  on  May  22,  1819,  leaving 
Tybee  on  May  24.  The  original  log  book  preserved  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum  gives  only  the  usual  brief 
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sailor-like  entries.*  She  burned  wood,  but  carried  and  used  a 
little  coal.  Because  of  her  inability  to  store  enough  fuel,  and 
apparently  for  no  other  cause,  she  used  steam  for  but  eighty 
hours  of  the  twenty-nine  days  and  eleven  hours  from  Savan¬ 
nah  to  Liverpool,  the  longest  continuous  period  being  eighteen 
hours.  But  on  her  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  replenishment  of  fuel  was  practicable,  she  used  steam 
for  239  hours  (or  about  ten  days  out  ci  thirty-three)  with  two 
continuous  periods  of  fifty-two  hours  each.  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  nothing  occurred  on  the  entire  round  trip  to 
condemn  the  practicability  of  her  construction  with  the  adjust¬ 
able  paddlewheels,  and  with  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  she  ap¬ 
parently  could  have  made  the  entire  voyage  under  steam. 

Before  she  sailed  from  Savannah,  President  Monroe,  who 
was  in  the  city,  took  the  round  trip  to  Tybee  on  the  “Savan¬ 
nah”,  and,  on  the  authority  of  an  affidavit  of  Stevens  Rogers, 
the  sailing  master,  advised  Mr.  Scarbrough  to  eventually  bring 
her  to  Washington  “for  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt  the 
Government  would  purchase  her  and  employ  her  as  a  cruiser 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba”.  She  did  go  to  Washington,  but  the 
Government  did  not  purchase  her.  The  historic  voyage  was 
unprofitable.  Her  engines  were  removed  and  her  owners  sold 
her.  She  ran  for  awhile  as  a  sailing  packet  between  New  York 
and  Savannah,  and  finally  was  lost  on  the  Long  Island  shore  in 
November  1822. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  a  second  steamer  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  In  1828  the  steamer  “Curacoa”  was  built  by  the 
Dutch  for  trade  with  the  W'^est  Indies  and  made  two  voyages. 
She  also  proved  an  unprofitable  venture  and  was  taken  out  of 
the  trade.  The  third  steamer  to  cross  the  ocean  was  the 
“Royal  William”  (British)  in  1833. 

*See  the  elaborate  and  interestini^  account  "The  hog  of  the  Savannah" 
by  J.  E.  Watkins,  Curator  of  the  Section  of  Transportation  and  Engineering, 
in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  year  ending  June  30,  1^  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1891),  pp.  611-639,  with  illustrations;  also  Thomas  Gamble’s  articles  in 
the  Savannah  Morning  News,  Dec.  10,  1916  and  March  31,  1919;  also  Admiral  G.  H. 
Preble’s  Chronological  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  (Phila.  1883  and  1895).  A  cylinder  of  the  “Savannah,*’  and  later  also  the 
original  Log  Book  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  18U-56  in 
New  York,  not  London,  as  often  stated. 
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Ihe  era  of  trans-Atlantic  steam  navigation  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fully  inaugurated  in  the  trans-Atlantic  race  in 
1838  between  two  British  ships,  the  “Sirius"  and  the  “Great 
Western",  but  Morrison  in  his  History  of  American  Steam 
Navigation  tells  us  that  there  was  no  steamship  “owned  or  run 
by  an  American  Company  that  navigated  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  a  port  in  Europe  until  1847”,  when  the  well-known  Collins 
Line  was  established,  beginning  with  the  steamships  “Wash¬ 
ington”  and  “Herman”.  For  ten  years  this  line  had  the 
benefit  of  a  mail-carrying  contract  with  the  United  States 
Government*  which  was  practically  a  subsidy,  but  when  this 
was  withdrawn  in  1858  the  effect  was  so  disastrous  that  the 
line  was  discontinued. 

William  Scarbrough,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  “Sa¬ 
vannah’’,  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Josiah  Cotton,  a  college  president  and  minister  who  in  1633 
flew  from  Boston,  England,  to  Massachusetts  to  avoid  religious 
persecution,  and  is  credited  with  having  given  the  name  of  his 
native  place  to  the  great  New  England  city.  Scarbrough  was 
bom  in  South  Carolina  a  few  months  before  the  date  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  After  a  liberal  education  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  he  became  a  large  planter,  and  a  gfreat 
merchant  in  the  then  small  city  which  honors  his  memory  today. 
The  dignified  and  handsome  residence  which  he  erected  here  in 
1804  still  stands.  How  appropriate  that  this  home  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  gentleman,  a  leader  in  all  that  makes  for  the  public  good, 
should  eventually  find  its  place  as  part  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  city  he  loved  so  well,  and  particularly  that  it  should 
be  specially  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  race  which  he  knew 
only  as  slaves,  and  whose  future  as  freeman  he  could  never 
have  foreseen. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  losses  incurred  in  the  tran.s- 
Atlantic  venture  bankrupted  him.  But  this  does  not  seem 
probable,  as  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  large  wealth.  It  is 
easy  to  find  other  causes.  In  1820  Savannah  was  visited  by  a 

*See  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  on  Steam  Mail  Packet 
Service;  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S..  July  19,  1841 
(Washington,  1848,  p.  16). 
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disastrous  yellow  fever  epidemic,  a  storm  which  did  great 
damage,  and  a  lire  which  destroyed  practically  all  the  business 
portion  of  the  town.  The  damage  was  so  great  and  the  loss 
so  serious  that  she  received  large  and  generous  contributions 
from  cities  all  over  the  United  States  to  relieve  her  distress. 
Insurance  was  not  so  common  in  those  days  as  it  is  now ;  and 
it  would  be  more  natural  to  attribute  the  financial  fall  of  this 
pioneer  merchant  to  these  causes  than  to  his  venture  in 
trans-Atlantic  steam  navigation. 

Moses  Rogers  was  one  of  those  hardy,  bold,  resourceful 
New  England  mariners,  who  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gave  to  America  “The  Heritage  of  Tyre”,  carried  her 
mercantile  marine  to  every  port  in  the  seven  seas,  and  almost 
monopolized  the  ocean  sail  transportation  of  the  world.  Bom 
in  New  London,  Conn,  during  the  American  Revolution,  he 
soon  took  to  the  sea.  He  was  not  only  a  skillful  navigator, 
but  had  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  marine  engine  of  his  day. 
He  is  alleged  to  have  commanded  the  “Clermont”,  Fulton’s 
first  steamer  on  the  Hudson  river,  but  this  cannot  be  verified. 
It  is  clearly  established,  however,  that  he  did  command  the 
‘Phoenix”,  built  in  1808  by  the  well-known  Stevens  family  in 
Hoboken,  which  sailed  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  navi¬ 
gating  the  Atlantic  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  and  which 
was  the  first  vessel  to  navigate  the  ocean  by  steam.  It  was 
probably  this  experience  that  gave  to  Moses  Rogers  the  dream 
of  trans-Atlantic  steam  navigation  which  he  realized  eleven 
years  thereafter. 

When  the  “Savannah”  returned  to  her  home  port  in  1820, 
Moses  Rogers,  who  was  able  to  boast  that  during  his  historical 
voyage  of  many  thousand  miles  “neither  screw,  bolt,  or  rope 
yarn  parted,”  formed  a  connection  with  a  company  engaged 
in  river  navigation  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  He  sur¬ 
vived  his  return  to  America  less  than  two  years,  and  died  at 
Georgetown  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Stevens  Rogers,  sailing  master  of  the  “Savannah”,  a 
brother-in-law,  and  perhaps  a  blood  relative  of  Moses  Rogers, 
and  ten  years  his  junior,  survived  this  historic  voyage  for 
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nearly  htty  years,  and  his  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  displays  a  sculpture  of  the  “Savannah”  with 
her  conspicuous  paddlewheels,  with  a  brief  appropriate  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  most  conspicuous  event  of  his  life, 

Moses  Rogers  became  a  resident  and  citizen  of  Savannah 
as  an  incident  of  his  occupation  as  a  navigator.  He  first  ar¬ 
rived  here  in  December  1817  in  command  of  the  steamboat 
"Chakleston”  regularly  plying  as  a  passenger  and  freight 
vessel  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  Thomas  Gamble, 
who  has  dug  from  the  hies  of  old  newspapers  and  other  sources 
many  interesting  facts  about  the  “Savannah”  and  her  master, 
notes  that  Joseph  Habersham,  an  incorporator  and  a  director 
of  The  Steamship  Company,  was  a  passenger  on  Captain 
Rogers’  hrst  voyage  to  Savannah;  and  he  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  hrst  plan  for  the  historic  ship  grew  out  of  this  contact 
of  the  mariner  and  navigator  with  the  merchant  and  capitalist. 
The  enterprise  required  a  mariner  who  knew  not  only  what  a 
ship  should  be,  but'  what  her  engines  should  be ;  a  merchant  tc 
devise  and  handle  the  commercial  features  of  the  voyage; 
and  capitalists  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  To  these  quali- 
hcations  of  experience,  knowledge  and  resources  must  be  added 
in  both  cases  a  spirit  of  progress  and  the  courage  and  boldness 
which  are  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  new  enterprises;  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  one  to  risk  his  reputation  and  his  life,  of  the  other 
to  risk  his  reputation  and  his  fortune.  To  meet  this  want, 
Savannah  was  able  to  supply  William  Scarbrough  and  his 
associates  and  also  Moses  Rogers.  That  it  was  not  only  one 
Savannah  merchant  and  capitalist,  but  many  who  promptly 
took  tliis  great  risk  which  proved  so  unprofitable,  excites  not 
only  our  admiration  for  the  enterprise  and  the  boldness  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  small  population,  but  our  wonder  that,  given  the  will 
to  venture,  the  capital  could  be  found  here.  To  William 
Scarbrough  and  his  associates  and  to  Moses  Rogers  are  due 
full  credit  and  honor  for  this  bold  enterprise.  According 
them  to  the  one  take  nothing  from  the  other.  Scarbrough 
was  not  a  mariner;  Rogers  was  neither  a  merchant  nor  a 
capitalist. 
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Moses  Rogers  moved  to  Savannah  in  1817.  Savannah 
then  as  now  cordially  invited  and  heartily  welcomed  additions 
to  her  population.  From  the  moment  a  new  citizen  comes  to 
live  among  us  we  know  no  difference  between  him  and  those 
whom  he  found  there.  In  the  heat  of  political  campaigns  I 
sometimes  hear  arguments  which  do  not  fully  sustain  this 
statement;  but  I  hope  it  is  true.  Moses  Rogers  was  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  we  claim  not  only  the  glory  that  was  Scarbrough’s, 
but  the  glory  that  was  Rogers’,  and' on  this  centennial  occasion 
Savannah  honors  the  memory  of  her  two  pioneer  citizens  that 
glorified  her  name  in  the  farthest  comers  of  the  world. 

A  writer  in  a  New  York  paper  of  April  thirteenth  claims 
the  credit  for  New  York  because  the  ship  was  built  at  Cor- 
iear’s  Hook.  He  would  transfer  credit  for  the  “Clermont” 
from  Robert  Fulton  to  the  iron  works  that  built  the  engines 
under  his  desig^n  and  the  ship  yard  that  built  the  hull ;  for 
ihe  clipper  ship  from  John  Willis  Griffiths,  her  designer,  to 
Smith  &  Dimon,  owners  of  the  yard  which  built  and  launched 
the  “Rainbow”  on  Griffiths’  design;  for  the  “Bon  Homme 
Richard's”  brilliant  victory  gallant  John  Paul  Jones  to  the 
French  shipbuilder  who  constructed  her. 

An  act  to  incorporate  The  Savannah  Steamship  Company 
was  approved  December  19,  1818.  The  corporators  were  Will¬ 
iam  Scarborough  (sic),  A.  B.  Fannin,  J.  P.  McKinne,  Samuel 
Howard,  Charles  Howard,  John  Haslett,  Moses  Rogers,  A.  S. 
Bullock  (sic),  John  Bogue,  Andrew  Low  &  Co.,  Robert  Isaacs, 
I.  Minis,  S.  C.  Dunning,  J.  P.  Henry,  John  Speakman,  Robert 
Mitchell,  R.  &  J.  Habersham,  James  S.  Bullock  (sic),  Gideon 
Pott,  W.  S.  Gillett  and  Samuel  Yates,  all  of  Savaimah.*  The 
directors  were  William  Scarbrough,  Robert  Isaacs,  S.  C. 
Dunning,  James  S.  Bulloch,  Joseph  Habersham.  The  capital 
stock  (not  named  in  the  charter)  was  $50,000. 

The  hazardous  nature  of  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  been 
well  understood  and  frankly  avowed.  The  charter  recites  that 
the  incorporators  were  seeking  a  charter  “with  a  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  laudable  and  meritorious  experiment”,  and  refers  to 

*Acti  of  1818.  p.  187,  and  Lamar’s  Digest,  p.  S23. 
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their  “sanguine  expectations”.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
not  based  on  their  knowledge  of  trans-Atlantic  navigation  or 
trans- Atlantic  commerce.  They  can  be  explained  by  the  won¬ 
derful  returns  from  boats  on  the  Savannah  river,  the  stock 
of  an  existing  company  selling  at  many  times  par  value.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  “The  Savannah  Steamship  Company” 
was  chartered,  the  legislature  also  chartered  “The  Savannah 
River  Navigation  Company”  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000, 
for  the  navigation  of  additional  boats  on  the  Savannah  river. 
The  stock  in  the  two  water  ventures  was  offered  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  Savannah  at  the  same  time  and  was  all  taken  im¬ 
mediately. 

While  we  lack  fifteen  years  of  reaching  the  centennial  of 
the  “John  Randolph”,  also  commemorated  by  a  tablet  un¬ 
veiled  this  day,  her  history  is  another  evidence  of  the  pioneer 
enterprise  of  Savannah  in  transportation,  particularly  in  water 
transportation.  She  was  clearly  the  first  iron  ship  in  Ameri¬ 
can  waters;  and  she  was  an  American  ship,  built,  owned  and 
operated  in  Savannah.  I  say  built  in  Savannah  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  her  plates  were  made  by  the  great  shipbuilder, 
John  Laird  (well  known  as  builder  of  the  Confederate  cruiser 
“Alahama”),  and  shipped  to  Savannah  where  she  was  con¬ 
structed,  being  launched  July  9,  1834.  She  was  a  “fabricated” 
iron  steam  boat,  as  are  the  steamships  now  being  turned  out 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard  (the  largest 
shipyard  in  the  world)  and  many  others,  where  not  only  the 
plates,  but  nearly  all  of  the  structural  pieces  going  to  make 
up  the  vessels,  are  fabricated  at  other  points  and  shipped  to 
the  yard,  and  there  put  together  and  launched.  In  1834  Sa¬ 
vannah  could  not  produce  the  steel  plates,  and  the  facilities 
for  producing  them  anywhere  in  the  United  States  were  so 
inferior  that  Savannah’s  enterprising  citizen,  Gazaway  B.  La¬ 
mar,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  went  abroad  for  them. 

Mr.  Lamar  was  for  many  years  a  leader  in  business  in 
Savannah  and  an  active  participant  in  all  her  more  important 
enterprises.  He  closed  his  career  in  New  York  as  president 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  a  bank  of  much  importance  today. 
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Lcx)king  for  the  best,  willing  to  take  risks,  he  was  not  appalled 
by  the  fact  that  iron  boats  of  any  form  were  new  and  untried. 
The  first  iron  steamboat,  and  probably  the  first  iron  boat  of 
any  kind,  that  the  records  show,  was  the  “Aaron  Manby”, 
launched  in  1820  and  named  for  her  builder.  She  was  like¬ 
wise  a  fabricated  ship,  being  constructed  at  the  Horsley  Iron 
Works  in  sections,  sent  to  London,  and  put  together  in  dock. 
She  was  not  broken  up  until  1855  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service.  Mr.  Lamar  probably  knew  of  her,  for  at  the  time  of 
the  launching  of  the  “John  Randolph”  she  had  been  in  service 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

We  have  but  few  particulars  of  the  “John  Randolph”. 
She  was  built  for  Savannah  river  traffic,  where  an  iron  boat 
with  lighter  draft  than  could  be  obtained  with  wood  construc¬ 
tion  was  very  desirable.  The  Georgian  of  July  10,  1834, 
says  “she  is  a  beautiful  model  of  a  boat  and  sat  as  lightly  on  the 
water  as  a  duck”.  She  was  advertised  to  “go  all  the  way  by 
steam”  and  to  go  “with  two  tow-boats”,  (clearly  meaning 
“tows”),  and  her  sailing,  probably  on  August  sixteenth,  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Georgian  of  Tuesday,  August  19,  1834. 

Whether  she  was  ultimately  successful  and  how  long  she 
continued  in  service  we  do  not  know ;  but  Savannah  can  look 
with  great  pride  on  the  act  of  her  enterprising  citizen  who  to 
her  earlier  glory  as  projector  of  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
ocean,  added  that  of  being  builder  and  owner  of  the  first  iron 
boat  constructed  or  even  seen  in  American  waters,  a  feat  which 
was  entirely  and  solely  a  Savatmah  enterprise.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  no  dispute  as  to  where  credit  and  honor  are  due. 

Savannah  is  essentially  a  port.  Situated  on  the  flat  coastal 
plain,  not  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  lands,  center  of  a 
circle  of  which  one-half  is  the  boundless  ocean,  she  has  little 
or  no  back  country  as  a  local  territory.  For  her  prosperity 
and  her  growt'h,  for  her  contribution  to  the  general  advance 
in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  her  chief  business 
has  been  and  must  ever  be  the  water  traffic  which  she  handles 
locally  and  the  rail-and-water  traffic  which  passes  over  her 
wharves. 
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Except  for  the  splendid  river  on  whose  bank  she  sits, 
nature  gave  to  her  as  a  port  no  advantages  over  her  neighbors ; 
and  the  development  of  rail  traffic  has  practically  neutralized 
the  advantage  of  the  river.  Nature  gave  her  a  narrow  tortuous 
and  uncertain  fourteen-foot  channel  of  eighteen  miles  to  the 
sea.  Awakening  early  in  her  history  to  the  importance  of  the 
improvement  of  her  harbor,  contributing  to  its  development 
to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  she  has  received  the  benefit  of 
large  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government  which  have 
resulted  in  a  splendid  deep  channel  and  steady  growth  of  her 
water  tonnage.  Mr.  Burton  of  Ohio  (afterwards  Senator  Bur¬ 
ton),  who  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  the  important  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  told  a  Savan¬ 
nah  delegation  several  years  ago  that  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  getting  for  Savannah  appropriations  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  because  statistics  showed  that  Savannah’s 
water  commerce  always  promptly  responded  to  every  increase 
in  the  depth  of  water,  to  every  improvement  in  the  harbor. 
Her  enterprising  merchants  have  always  taken  advantage  of 
what  was  given  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  an  early  evidence  of  appreciation 
of  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  combined  rail  and 
water  traffic  which  moves  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  preserved  records  of  Savannah’s  first  railroad,  completed 
to  Macon  in  1841,  show  that  as  early  as  1848  the  railroad 
corporation  was  the  owner  of  stock  in  a  steamship  company 
operating  between  Savannah  and  New  York;  and  one  of  the 
first  cases  of  resumption  of  business  between  the  sections 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war  between  the  States  was 
the  accounting  of  persons  in  New  York  to  this  same  railroad 
company  for  large  interests  in  coastwise  steamship  properties 
which  it  had  owned  in  1861,  and  for  which  it  collected  a  large 
sum  in  1866. 

Savannah’s  position  as  a  pioneer  in  ocean  steam  navigation 
was  but  the  forerunner  by  a  few  years  of  her  remarkable 
record  in  promoting  other  methods  of  transportation.  In  the 
decade  succeeding  that  which  was  closed  by  the  voyage  of  the 
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“Savannah”,  came  the  promotion  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Sa¬ 
vannah,  the  Ogeechee  and  the  Altamaha  rivers.  The  records 
of  the  city  government  record  many  cases  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  this  enterprise,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  the  operation  for  several  years  of  a  thirteen-mile 
canal  to  the  Ogeechee  river.  This  unfortunate  transportation 
corporation  is  now  dead,  and  its  canal  (finally  acquired  by  the 
city)  is  no  more;  but  in  one  element  of  corporate  adventure, 
it  was  truly  a  pioneer.  We  think  of  corporate  “re-organiza¬ 
tions”  as  products  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  this  limping  enterprise,  whose  history  until  its  final  closing 
shows  many  alternating  periods  of  operation  and  shutting  down 
(with  the  latter  strongly  predominating),  also  furnishes  in 
1837  the  first  instance  I  have  found  of  the  “re-org^anization” 
of  an  insolvent  corporation. 

But  as  Savannah  had  not  been  content  with  transportation 
by  sail  across  the  water  she  was  not  content  with  transportation 
by  canal  boat  across  the  land.  It  was  but  a  few  years  after 
Stephenson  had  first  propelled  railroad  cars  by  steam  that  she 
reached  out  for  transportation  to  the  interior.  She  was  already 
operating  profitable  lines  of  steamboats  on  the  Savannah  river 
to  the  head  of  navigation  at  Augusta.  Some  doubt  as  to  the 
practicable  feasibility  of  rail  transportation  by  steam  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  first  effective  charter  obtained  for  a  line  to  Ma¬ 
con.  This  doubt  is  shown  in  the  title  of  the  corporation,  “The 
Central  Railroad  and  Canal  Company,”  chartered  in  1833,  with 
the  right  to  construct  either  a  railroad  or  a  canal  as  might  be 
found  most  exp)edient.  Macon  was  also  interested  in  this 
enterprise,  but  when  two  years  later  the  charter  was  changed 
by  the  elimination  of  the  canal,  by  the  addition  of  banking 
privileges,  and  the  change  of  name  to  “The  Central  Railroad 
and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia”,  Macon’s  interest  had  dis¬ 
appeared  and  it  was  distinctly  a  Savannah  enterprise.  There 
stands  in  Wright  Square  a  handsome  monument  to  William 
Washington  (Gordon,  who  resigned  the  mayoralty  that  he 
might  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  more  successfully  pro¬ 
mote  this  charter,  and  who  as  first  president  of  the  new  cor- 
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poration  died  in  its  service  just  before  the  completion  of  the 
line,  a  victim  of  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties.  Savan¬ 
nah  has  thus  shown  that  her  appreciation  of  her  heroes  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  in  the  realms  of  statesmanship,  but  is  freely 
accorded  to  her  enterprising  and  patriotic  citizens  who  have 
given  their  labors,  their  fortunes,  and  if  need  be  their  lives, 
to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  their  fellowmen. 

All  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  new  railroad  was 
built.  For  many  years  the  main  line  of  “The  Central  Rail¬ 
road  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia”,  191  miles  long, 
(now  constituting  the  backbone  of  the  1,900-mile  system  of 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company,  with  Savannah  as  its 
only  port),  was  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world.  The  munici¬ 
pality,  though  never  owning  the  majority  of  its  stock,  was  prac¬ 
tically  its  most  influential  stockholder.  She  invested  in  it  not 
less  than  $1,000,000,  for  which  she  incurred  large  indebtedness. 
Through  the  wisdom  of  the  city  council,  when  and  as  a  favor¬ 
able  market  presented  itself  the  stock  was  from  time  to  time 
sold,  and  the  bonds  retired  with  a  small  profit  to  the  city. 

She  was  a  large  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the  South¬ 
western  Railroad  Company,  the  Augusta  and  Savannah  Rail¬ 
road,  and  other  railroads  in  Georgia  now  constituting  part  of 
the  Central  of  Gieorgia,  and  still  preferentially  directing  their 
traffic  to  the  wharves  of  their  foster  mother.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  financial  results  were  equally  satisfactory.  But  she 
had  one  disastrous  financial  experience  in  the  promotion  of  her 
commerce.  She  was  a  heavy  subscriber  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Railroad,  now  a  prosperous  and  profitable  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  System,  running  across  the  State  near  the 
Florida  line.  It  was  not  a  profitable  venture  for  the  original 
investors,  and  when  it  went  through  bankruptcy  the  municipal¬ 
ity  was  still  a  large  stockholder,  with  a  large  amount  of  bonds 
issued  against  the  subscription  still  outstanding.  That  the  city 
lost  heavily  in  this  enterprise  is  due  to  an  interesting  incident 
in  the  development  of  our  economic  policy  and  our  laws.  In 
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1868  she  made  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  this  and  other  stocks 
on  favorable  terms,  which  included  the  assumption  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  her  outstanding  bonds  that  had  been  issued  for 
railway  stock  subscriptions.  Dissatisfied  stockholders  of  the 
Southwestern  Railroad  Company  and  The  Central  Railroad 
and  Banking  Company,  the  proposed  purchasers,  successfully 
enjoined  the  sale.  The  contract  was  cancelled,  most  of  the 
stock  involved  became  worthless,  and  Savannah  lost  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars. 

“Big  Business”  today  would  be  astonished  to  read  the 
frank  resolutions  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad  Company  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  council  as  authority  for  the  proposition: 

“Whereas,  The  consummation  of  those  proposi¬ 
tions  contemplate  an  amicable  and  just  settlement  of 
the  present  unhappy  and  ruinous  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Road  for  business  legiti¬ 
mately  belonging  to  the  Southwestern  and  Central 
Railroads : 

“Now  Therefore,  Relying  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  the 
investments  already  made  in  the  great  channels  of 
commerce  terminating  at  the  port  of  Savannah  by  re¬ 
fraining  from  fostering  other  competing  lines,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  lines  now  in  existence 
not  only  self  sustaining  but  profitable — disclaiming  all 
antagonistic  feeling,  and  desiring  to  contribute,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  commercial  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Savannah,  be  it 

“Resolved,  &c.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  modem  instance  of  so  frank 
an  avowal  by  big  business  of  its  intention  to  limit,  if  not  wholly 
to  suppress,  competition.  That  such  frankness  does  not  pay 
will  appear  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
{Central  R.  R.  vs.  Collins,  40th  Ga.  583),  which  by  a  vote  of 
two  judges  against  one  sustained  the  position  of  the  objecting 
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stockholders.  If  not  the  first,  it  is  one  of  the  first  formal 
decisions  which  have  so  firmly  imbedded  into  American  law 
the  basic  principle  that  public  service  corporations  may  not 
suppress  competition. 

This  decision  also  shows  the  importance  which  was  at¬ 
tached,  even  as  late  as  1868,  to  inland  river  transportation. 
Of  the  two  lines  which  were  held  to  be  competitive,  one  runs 
northwest  and  west  from  Savannah  through  Macon  to  the 
Chattahoochee  river  at  Eufaula  and  Fort  Gaines,  the  other 
from  Savannah  southwest  to  the  Flint  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  at  Bainbridge.  The  rail  connection  between 
the  two  was  treated  as  negligible,  but  the  suppression  of  com¬ 
petition  was  expected  to  come  from  the  throttling  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  treated  by  the  court  as  a 
great  highway  of  commerce.  About  thirty  year?  later,  in 
another  case  (Dady  vs.  Ga.  &  Ala.  Ry.,  112  Fed.  Rep.,  838) 
involving  a  similar  question,  another  high  court  in  analyzing 
competitive  conditions  between  two  other  railroads,  both  reach¬ 
ing  from  Savannah  to  the  Chattahoochee  river  and  more  nearly 
parallel  than  were  the  earlier  roads,  treated  the  river  com¬ 
merce  as  insignificant  and  immaterial. 

I  have  sketched  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  transportation 
enterprises  which  are  the  result  of  Savannah’s  progressive 
activities  because  they  teach  us  that  it  was  no  haphazard  acci¬ 
dent  that  made  the  small  town  of  1819  the  successful  projector 
of  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  fifteen  years  later 
of  the  first  iron  vessel  in  American  waters.  Realizing  from 
the  beginning  that  her  interest  lay  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  herself  as  an  important  station,  intermediate  and  ter¬ 
minal,  for  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  state) 
the  nation  and  the  world,  she  has  persistently  and  consistently, 
sometimes  with  great  money  loss,  always  with  the  risk  of  it, 
seen  to  it  that  she  was  well  provided  with  rail  and  water  lines 
ample  for  her  needs.  She  has  had  no  small  part  in  the  building 
up  of  her  state  and  her  nation,  and  as  a  transportation  centre 
she  is  reaping  her  reward.  Today  she  is  served  by  the  four 
largest  railway  systems  in  the  South,  all  well  provided  with 
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ample  terminals.  Though  limited  by  the  ocean  to  only  a  half 
circle  of  adjacent  territory,  ten  railway  lines  radiate  from  her 
stations,  of  which  but  three  may  be  described  as  “short  lines”. 
An  important  and  successful  coastwise  steamship  line  bears 
her  name  and  claims  her  as  a  home  port.  This  line  has  recently 
built  at  large  cost  a  modem  pier  and  terminal  of  great  size, 
recognized  as  probably  the  best  in  America.  The  great  war 
has  distorted  all  navigation  statistics,  but  in  normal  times  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  steam  and  sail,  line  her  wharves  to  bear  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  the  commerce  which  her  rail 
lines  have  brought  from  the  interior. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  her  foreign  commerce  has  gjrown 
steadily,  and  she  has  gradually  outdistanced  her  competitors 
as  a  port.  In  i9io-’ii-’i2  the  value  of  the  foreign  ejcports 
from  Savannah  exceeded  the  value  of  the  foreign  exports  from 
all  other  South  Atlantic  ports  combined.  This  means  that  in 
normal  times  her  foreign  business  was  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  foreign  business  of  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Femandina  and  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

In  1912  the  value  of  her  foreign  exports  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  New  York.  Savannah  was  second,  with  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  following  behind.  In  I9i3-’i4- 
'15  the  value  of  the  water  borne  commerce,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,  through  the  district  of  Savannah  exceeded  that  of  every 
other  district  except  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Between 
1904  and  1914  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available) 
the  foreign  exports  from  Savannah  increased  105.5%  while 
those  of  New  York  increased  70.5% ;  and  from  1884  to  1914 
Savannah’s  increase  was  454.75%  while  that  of  New  York 
was  162.25%.  These  figures  were  not  approached  by  any 
other  port. 

It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  from  the  causes  which  brought 
This  supremacy  the  persistent  encouragement  and  assistance 
always  given  to  transportation  enterprises ;  and  today  we  com¬ 
memorate  the  spirited  activity  and  courage  of  the  little  embryo 
city  which  gave  them  birth. 
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The  city  of  which  I  speak  is  not  only  the  little  Savannah 
which  carried  out  the  three  enterprises  whose  centenaries  are 
now  commemorated,  and  which  projected  the  first  iron  vessel 
ever  seen  in  American  waters,  but  is  the  Savannah  which  was 
foremost  in  the  building  of  the  some  time  longest  railroad 
in  the  world,  and  the  establishment  in  connection  with  it,  of  a 
large  and  important  bank ;  the  Savannah  which  subscribed  near 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  capital  of  this  and  other  import¬ 
ant  railroads ;  the  Savannah  which  converted  a  site  of  naturally 
unsanitary  surroundings  into  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities 
in  the  country,  with  a  low  death  rate;  the  Savannah  which 
from  her  founding  to  this  day  has  never  seen  an  insolvent  bank 
close  its  doors ;  the  Savannah  which  forty  years  ago,  more  than 
decimated  by  jjestilence  and  overburdened  with  debt  incurred 
through  her  unprofitable  railroad  venture,  successfully  strug¬ 
gled  with  and  avoided  impending  bankruptcy;  the  Savannah 
which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  this  struggle,  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year  on  her  march  of  progressive  munici¬ 
pal  improvement ;  the  Savannah  whose  debt,  nothwithstanding 
these  improvements,  is  today  less  than  it  was  forty  years  ago ; 
the  Savannah  who  in  the  race  for  foreign  commerce  has  so 
far  outstripped  all  other  South  Atlantic  ports,  and  many  of 
her  more  pretentious  competitors. 

These  things  have  our  forefathers  and  our  predecessors 
done.  The  benefits  and  advantages  which  come  from  their 
work  are  ours,  but  with  them  come  corresponding  obligations. 
Ours  is  the  duty  to  emulate  their  virtues  and  to  follow  their 
example.  Let  us  not  make  this  centenary  an  empty  form.  Let 
us  seriously  reflect  on  what  these  others  have  done,  and  here 
and  now  firmly  resolve  that  their  work  shall  not  prove  to  have 
been  in  vain,  and  that,  proud  as  we  are  of  their  achievements 
in  the  past,  we  shall  by  united  and  determined  action  endeavor 
to  excel  them.  Today  must  be  better  than  yesterday,  and  to¬ 
morrow  better  than  today. 


An  Address 

In  tKa  Cit^r  Auditorium  of  SavannaK,  Ga. 

April  21.  1919 

By  HON.  E.  E.  ROGERS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency  the  Governor,  Your 
Honor  the  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Savannah: 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  Rogers  and  me  to  attend 
many  public  occasions,  but  never  have  we  journeyed  so  far  in 
response  to  so  gracious  an  invitation,  nor  with  keener  anticipa¬ 
tion,  than  to  this  celebration. 

As  the  official  representative  of  the  city  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  by  direction  of  the  city  council,  I  am  pleased  to  convey 
to  the  people  of  Savannah  the  heartiest  greetings  from  the 
citizens  of  New  London,  with  their  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  this  Centennial,  celebrating  as  it  does  the  first  trans-Atlantic 
voyage  by  steam. 

New  London  and  Savannah  are  associated  historically. 
Both  were  captured  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Your  Sergeant  Jasper  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  life. 
Within  a  few  rods  of  my  residence  in  New  London  stands  the 
school  house  where  Nathan  Hale  resigned  as  principal  to  accept 
his  commission  in  the  Continental  Army,  which  service  he 
sealed  with  his  life,  regretting  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  his  country.  After  reading  your  traditions  and  history  and 
seeing  your  historic  memorials  on  every  side,  I  must  pay  a 
word  of  tribute  to  your  patriotic  women  of  such  societies  as 
The  Colonial  Dames,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  others  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  erecting  such  memorials,  and  I  will 
do  this  in  the  words  of  Georgia’s  historian  Lamar  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  patriotic  women  of  Georgia,  he  said,  “Whose  im- 
wearied  efforts  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  fading  records  of 
your  great  commonwealth,  have  made  them,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  guardians  of  Georgia’s  immortality.” 
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A  few  minutes  ago  I  learned  the  Jasper  Memorial  was 
organized  and  successfully  completed  by  your  local  historian, 
Gen.  Meldrim. 

Savannah  and  New  London  have  been  associated  commer¬ 
cially.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  wealthy  and  enterprising 
Savannah  merchants  lead  by  William  Scarbrough  financed  the 
building,  equipping  and  trans-Atlantic  voyage  of  the  S.  S. 
Savannah.  It  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic,  commercial 
undertakings  ever  financed  by  the  citizens  of  any  municipality 
and  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

New  London  is  pleased  to  have  had  a  share  in  this  great 
undertaking  by  furnishing  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  commander 
of  the  ship,  and  Captain  Stevens  Rogers,  the  sailing  master. 
While  the  ship  was  built  in  New  York,  yet  the  crew  was 
shipped  from  New  London.  I  am  simply  a  relative  of  the 
Captains  Rogers  (the  press  reports  me  a  descendant)  having 
descended  from  the  same  New  London  ancestor,  in  which 
city  the  Rogers  family  has  lived  for  264  years.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  P.  Anderson  have  come  with  us  and  Mrs.  Anderson  is 
the  great-great-niece  of  Captain  Moses  Rogers. 

Felicitating  you  on  the  gfreat  honor  which  is  yours,  and 
congratulating  you  on  the  superb  enterprise  of  your  people  of 
today,  it  is  a  delight  to  be  present  with  you. 


The  Loss  of  the  Steamer  Pulaski 

By  MRS.  HUGH  Ma.EOD  (Mi»  R«b«cc«  Umu) 

An  account  of  the  disaster  so  graphically  described  in  the  following 
paper,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  not  given,  was  published  in 
1854,  in  the  Rev.  George  White’s  “Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.” 
The  sketch  here  given  was  written  by  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
wreck.  Miss  Rebecca  Lamar,  not  for  publication,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  it  she  consulted  two  of  her  fellow  passengers,  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
Couper,  of  Georgia,  and  Major  J.  B.  Heath,  of  Baltimore.  Miss  Lamar 
afterwards  married  Hugh  McLeod,  who  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1835,  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  as  2nd  Lieutenant,  resigned 
to  join  the  Texan  forces  in  their  struggle  with  Mexico,  commanded  a 
company  in  the  battle  with  the  Cherokees  in  1839;  later  became  a 
lawyer;  entered  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861,  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  died  in  Dumfries,  Va.,  January  2,  1862. — Editor. 

The  steam  packet  “Pulaski”,  Captain  Dubois,  sailed  from 
Savannah  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1838.  She  arrived  at 
Charleston  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  left  Charleston 
the  next  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  was  fresh  from 
the  east,  and  produced  a  heavy  sea  which  retarded  her  prog¬ 
ress  and  required  a  full  pressure  of  steam.  At  10:30  P.  M.  the 
wind  continued  fresh  with  a  clear  star-light,  and  there  was 
every  promise  of  a  fine  night.  At  ii  o’clock  the  starboard 
boiler  exploded  with  a  tremendous  violence,  blowing  off  the 
promenade  deck  above  and  shivering  the  starboard  side  about 
midship;  at  the  same  time  the  bulkhead  between  the  boilers 
and  forward  cabin  was  stove  in,  the  stairway  to  it  blocked  up, 
and  the  bar-room  swept  away.  The  head  of  the  boiler  was 
blown  out,  and  the  top  went  fore  and  aft.  In  consequence 
of  the  larboard  boiler  and  works  being  comparatively  unin¬ 
jured,  the  boiler  keeled  to  that  side  and  the  starboard  side  was 
kept  out  of  water  except  when  she  rolled,  when  the  sea  washed 
in  at  the  break.  The  boat  continued  to  settle  rapidly,  and 
in  about  forty  minutes  the  water  had  reached  the  promenade 
deck  above  the  ladies’  cabin.  Previously  to  this  period  the 
ladies,  children  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  after  part 
of  the  boat  were  placed  on  the  promenade  deck.  About  the 
time  the  water  reached  that  point  the  boat  parted  in  two  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  bow  and  stem  rose  somewhat  out 
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of  the  water,  but  the  latter  again  continued  to  sink  until  the 
water  reached  the  promenade  deck,  when  it  separated  into 
two  parts,  upset  and  precipitated  all  on  it  into  the  water. 
Many  then  regained  the  detached  portions.  The  cause  of  the 
disaster  was  obviously  the  neglect  of  the  second  engineer  in 
permitting  the  water  to  boil  off  in  the  starboard  boiler  and 
then  letting  in  a  full  supply  of  water  on  the  heated  copper. 

Passengers,  so  far  as  their  names  are  known,  inhabitants 
and  residents  of  Savannah : 

Dr.  John  Gumming,  lady  and  servant;  Samuel  B.  Park- 
man,  Esq.;  Misses  Authexa,  Caroline  and  Theresa  Parkman; 
Master  Whitney  Parkman;  Dr.  P.  H.  Wilkins,  lady  and  son, 
Francis;  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  lady,  two  children  and 
servant;  Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar,  lady  and  servant;  Misses  Martha, 
Rebecca  and  Caroline  Lamar;  Masters,  Charles,  William, 
Thomas  and  George  Lamar ;  Mrs.  William  Mackay,  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  servant ;  Mrs.  John  Wagner ;  Colonel  William  Robert¬ 
son;  Captain  R.  W.  Pooler  and  son,  Robert;  Messrs.  George 
Huntington,  B.  W.  Fosdick,  Sirman  Miller,  A.  Hamilton,  L- 
Bird,  Samuel  Livermore,  A.  Stansfield,  R.  Brown,  W.  W. 
Foster,  C.  Ward. 

Colored  women — Jenny,  Priscilla  and  Sallie  Middleton. 

Inhabitants  of  other  places  who  embarked  at  Savannah: 

Mrs.  Nightingale,  child  and  servant;  Mrs.  Fraser  and 
child ;  Colonel  W.  A.  Dunham  and  lady ;  Rev.  I.  L.  Woart  and 
lady ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Stewart,  lady  and  servant ;  Rev.  E.  Crafts ;  Mrs. 
j.  E.  Taylor,  Misses  Rebecca  and  Eliza  Lamar;  J.  H.  Couper, 
Esq.;  Major  J.  P.  Heath,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Ash,  Messrs.  H. 
Eldridge,  H.  N.  Carter,  A.  Lovejoy,  A.  Bums,  Wm.  A.  Stew¬ 
art,  Farquhar  McRae,  C.  Hodson. 

Embarked  at  Charleston: 

Mr.  Ed.  J.  Pringle,  lady,  child  and  servant;  T.  P.  Rut¬ 
ledge  and  lady;  H.  S.  Ball  and  lady,  child  and  servant;  B.  F. 
Smith  and  lady;  Rev.  S.  S.  Murray,  lady  and  four  children; 
Mr.  G.  S.  Davis  and  lady;  Mr.  J.  Lengworth  and  lady;  Mr. 
Eddings,  lady  and  child;  Mr.  N.  Smith,  lady  and  child;  Mr. 
fiubbard.  Misses  Evans,  Mr.  Merritt,  lady  and  child;  Miss 
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R.  W.  Freeman,  Judge  Wm.  B.  Rochester,  C.  B.  Tappan, 
Judge  S.  A.  Cameron,  Master  T.  Whaley,  Captain  Daniel  Britt 
and  lady,  J.  D.  Twiggs,  Mr.  Coy,  lady  and  child;  T.  Dowaie, 
Major  G.  L.  Twiggs,  Lieutenant  Thornton,  U.  S.  A. ;  Misses  E. 
Drayton,  Rutledge,  Heald,  Trassier,  Michel,  Clark,  Green¬ 
wood;  Messrs.  R.  Seabrook,  S.  Keith,  R.  D.  Walker,  E.  W. 
James,  Joseph  Anse,  Bennett,  C.  W.  Clifton,  B.  L.  Greenwood, 
E.  W.  Innis,  W.  C.  N.  Swift. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “PULASKI”. 

The  “Pulaski”  was  bom  of  a  wreck.  In  the  autumn  of 
1837  the  “Home”,  a  packet  steamer  plying  between  Charleston 
and  New  York,  returning  South,  was  lost  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  She  had  many  passengers,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  lost — among  them  some  prominent  persons.  This 
calamity  was  deeply  felt,  particularly  at  the  South.  The  in¬ 
security  of  the  traveling  public  was  never  so  apparent,  and 
those  whose  habit  it  was  to  go  North  with  their  families  in 
summer  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  insure  against  a 
similar  recurrence,  if  possible.  The  subject  was  discussed 
among  prominent  merchants  of  Savannah,  which  resulted  in  a 
joint  stock  company  for  the  building  of  a  boat  of  greater 
.-trength  and  speed,  to  ply  between  Savannah  and  Baltimore 
touching  at  Charleston,  remaining  over  night,  and  leaving  at 
C  A.  M.,  and  would  the  following  morning  reach  Baltimore  to 
breakfast,  “being  only  one  night  at  sea”.  The  boat  was  built 
and  named  “Pulaski”.  Her  officers  and  men  were  duplicated. 
Those  who  served  in  the  day  rested  at  night.  The  steamer  had 
made  three  successful  voyages,  meeting  the  expectations  of  the 
company  and  her  passengers,  who,  on  their  arrival  in  Balti¬ 
more,  tendered  complimentary  cards  to  Captain  Dubdis,  her 
commander. 

Captain  Pearson  was  the  sailing  master.  My  brother 
was  a  stock-holder,  and,  knowing  that  I  intended  going  North, 
invited  me  to  go  with  him  and  his  family  on  the  fourth  voyage 
of  the  “Pulaski”.  Having  a  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  and 
the  “Home”  so  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  declined  the  invitation. 
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In  reply,  he  said,  “Were  you  to  see  the  boat,  you  would  not 
refuse.”  Just  after,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  inviting 
me  to  visit  her — “Come,  but  not  by  sea.”  This  confirmed  my 
resolution.  A  special  duty  called  me  to  Savannah  some  time 
before  the  family  would  leave.  My  brother’s  house  had  been 
my  home  for  several  years  before  his  removal  to  Savannah, 
and  the  strong  attachment  mutually  subsisting  had  known  no 
diminution.  The  pleasure  of  being  again  with  the  family!  I 
was  next  to  the  parents  in  the  affection  of  the  children,  and 
whom  I  loved  not  much  less.  My  fears  had  not  abated,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  steamer  and  my  wish  to  be  with  the 
family  decided  me,  and  my  passage  was  engaged,  without  per¬ 
suasion,  and  without  my  having  seen  the  boat. 

The  day — 13th  June,  1838 — when  the  “Pulaski”  would 
leave  on  her  fourth  voyage,  arrived.  A  pleasant  breeze  was 
blowing  that  tempered  the  heat  and  made  it  feel  like  Springs 
The  passengers  were  from  the  elite  of  the  city.  Sojourners 
returning  to  their  distant  homes,  and  others  from  farther 
South  and  West,  assembled  on  the  deck,  presenting  a  picture 
of  unusual  brightness ;  so  many  happy  faces  animated  by  hope 
and  expectation.  She  inspired  confidence.  She  appeared  so 
strong,  and  looked  so  comfortable. 

The  partings  over,  the  steamer  sped  on  her  way,  W^ 
reached  Charleston  at  the  usual  hour  for  her  arrival,  long 
before  the  sun  went  down.  The  passengers  generally  went 
ashore.  Our  party  remained  aboard,  and  sought  the  shady 
side  of  the  boat,  as  the  heat  began  to  be  felt  for  the  first  time 
during  the  day.  Seated  on  a  settee  we  saw  two  ladies,  one 
supporting  the  other  who  seemed  fainting,  while  a  gentleman 
stood  fanning  her.  Just  then  my  brother  appeared,  followed 
by  a  gentleman  carrying  some  iced  syrups.  Perceiving  the 
condition  of  the  lady,  refreshments  were  offered  the  party  who 
accepted  the  timely  offer  with  many  thanks.  The  gentleman 
also  had  the  appearance  of  an  invalid,  and  the  look  of  a  clergy¬ 
man. 

The  “Pulaski”  was  a  low  pressure  boat.  She  was  built 
differently  from  the  sea  steamers  now.  She  was  broad,  and 
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sat  low  in  tlie  water.  No  ladies’  cabin  was  built  on  the  stem 
of  the  boat.  Outside  the  cabin  were  projetcions  called 
“guards”,  and  were  a  part  of  the  continuations  of  the  main 
deck.  Opposite  the  door  of  the  ladies’  cabin,  with  twenty 
feet  of  space  between,  was  the  captain’s  office,  or  state-room, 
on  each  side  of  which,  with  a  passage  between,  five  feet  in 
width,  were  the  closets  for  china,  glass  and  butler’s  pantry. 
Hehind  these  closets,  opening  on  the  passages,  were  two  state¬ 
rooms  opening  on  the  east  side  of 'the  boat.  In  the  rear  of 
these  rooms  were  the  wheels,  the  passages  continuing  to  the 
bow.  My  brother’s  wife,  three  children  and  nurse  occupied 
one  of  the  state-rooms.  His  oldest  daughter,  not  sixteen, 
Eliza,  her  cousin,  not  seven,  and  the  daughter  of  my  oldest 
brother  and  my  esp^ial  charge,  occupied  the  other  with  me. 
Opposite  my  state-room  door  there  was  a  stairway  leading  to 
the  lower  deck.  There  was  another  cabin  at  the  bow.  As  the 
passage  opened  on  the  bow,  on  either  side  were  stairways 
leading  to  the  upper  deck  which  roofed  all  the  boat  I  have 
described,  except  the  bow. 

After  tea  Miss  Parkman  and  I  went  upon  the  upper  deck, 
and  she  pointed  to  two  little  boats  covered  with  canvas,  or 
tarpaulin,  with  oars  alongside  each,  and  said :  “In  the  event  of 
an  accident  I  would  prefer  clinging  to  the  steamer  rather  than 
get  into  one  of  them.  The  sea  may  have  opened  the  seams 
and  caused  them  to  leak.”  My  fears  had  vanished  as  my  feet 
pressed  the  deck  of  the  “Pulaski”  ;  and  now  the  conversation 
did  not  trouble  me  in  the  least ;  but  I  agreed  with  her  in  what 
she  said.  Yes,  I  too,  would  remain  on  the  steamer  in  prefer¬ 
ence.  There  were  so  many  of  us  that  the  captain,  after  leaving 
Charleston,  offered  his  state-room  to  my  brother,  remarking 
that  he  never  slept  at  sea.  We  did  not  know  of  the  offer, 
nor  did  I  know  where  the  boys  slept.  My  apprehensions  left 
so  entirely  I  never  thought  of  inquiring,  nor  do  I  believe  their 
mother  knew.  The  state-rooms  were  large,  containing  every 
convenience.  Three  large  berths  each,  the  bottom  one  on 
casters  so  as  to  make  more  space  between  the  other  two,  con¬ 
sequently  the  lower  one  had  to  be  drawn  out  after  shutting 
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tile  door,  as  it  occupied  nearly  the  width  of  the  floor.  There 
was  a  large  window  seaward  and  opening  over  the  door  oppo¬ 
site,  the  sash  arranged  to  hook  up  to  a  joint.  The  breeze  was 
so  cool  that  I  had  to  put  a  calico  double  gown  over  my  night 
gown  and  usual  under  garments.  To  avoid  sea-sickness  I  had 
undressed  and  kept  my  berth,  not  having  ventured  out  but 
a  short  time  after  leaving  Savannah.  After  leaving  Charleston 
I  had  not  risen,  and  for  the  first  time  escaped  sea-sickness, 
owing  partly  to  my  abstinence,  but  more  to  the  constant 
draught  of  fresh  air  through  the  state-room. 

My  sister  sent  me  word  at  tea  time  that  she  and  the 
nurse  were  too  sick  to  give  the  baby  his  supper.  I  dressed 
and  took  the  child  to  the  table.  The  meal  was  over ;  two  men 
only  lingered,  and  a  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  occupied  as  I 
was  in  feeding  the  child.  The  table  was  spread  on  the  guard 
between  the  ladies’  cabin  and  the  captain’s  office.  There  were 
no  saloons  in  those  days.  I  have  no  recollection  of  tasting 
food  after  leaving  the  breakfast  table  in  Savannah.  I  think 
it  highly  probable  I  took  tea  in  Charleston,  as  I  only  avoided 
food  to  prevent  sea-sickness.  The  baby  fed  and  restored  to 
his  mother,  I  went  back  to  my  berth.  Eliza  came  in  soon,  and 
then  Martha.  I  heard  Eliza  say  her  prayers,  and  as  she  lifted 
her  eyes  I  remember  how  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  knelt 
before  me.  We  went  to  sleep,  free  from  anxiety,  to  wake  in 
Baltimore ! 

Everything  had  been  propitious.  We  slept  soundly  until 
awakened  by  the  most  appalling  sound  that  is  only  equaled  when 
the  thunderbolt  strikes  near.  I  have  only  heard  it  repeated  in 
storms;  but  the  sound  was  followed  by  the  trembling  and 
careening  of  the  steamer.  The  engine  was  stopped ;  the  wheels 
did  not  move.  I  leaped  from  the  upper  berth  unconsciously, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  sound,  and  found  the  two 
nieces  beside  me,  exclaiming  in  terror:  “What  can  be  the 
matter?”  The  boat  was  quivering  and  careening  over  to  one 
side.  Martha  and  I  pushed  with  our  might  against  the  berth, 
but  it  would  not  go  under,  or  be  moved,  nor  could  we  open 
the  door  until  it  was  under.  Martha’s  strength  was  exhausted 
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I  then  proposed  to  get  through  the  transom,  she  to  lift  Eliza, 
and  1  would  then  assist  her.  The  proposition  was  made 
while  I  was  executing  the  plan.  My  head  and  shoulders  were 
through  the  opening  when  the  steamer  gave  a  tremendous 
lurch.  Ihe  berth  flew  under  in  a  flash,  and  the  door  opened 
with  tremendous  violence.  The  china  and  glass  fell  in  the 
closets  with  a  crash,  and  every  light  went  out.  We  found  my 
sister  with  the  nurse  and  three  children  at  her  state-room  door, 
quietly  waiting  the  coming  of  her  husband.  I  heard  groans 
proceeding  from  the  now  darkened  passage.  I  stepped  a  few 
paces,  and  found  a  negro  man  on  his  hands  and  knees,  in 
agony.  I  said:  “Daddy,  what  is  the  matter?”  “Oh,  missis, 
my  feet  done  burnt  off !”  My  heart  was  full  of  sympathy,  but 
1  saw  the  boys  coming  from  the  lower  saloon  with  their 
clothes  in  their  arms.  Charles  followed  immediately,  dressed 
save  his  cap.  We  held  the  different  articles,  handing  them  as 
they  were  needed.  Charles  held  William’s  jacket,  and,  as  he 
handed  it,  the  little  boy  said :  “Thank  you,  brother.”  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  child,  the  most  obliging  and  most  grateful 
of  children.  Charles  collected  the  clothing  of  his  brothers, 
put  them  in  their  arms,  and  made  them  precede  him  up  the 
stairs.  He  was  fourteen  years  old. 

A  man  came  along,  begging  us  to  come  on  the  upper  deck 
and  help  balance  the  boat.  We  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
He  said  there  had  been  a  collision ;  that  the  boat  was  leaking, 
and  he  wanted  help  to  bail  her.  This  was  the  only  man  I  had 
seen  save  the  poor  negro  who  was  wounded.  It  was  strange 
that,  hearing  the  explosion  and  seeing  him  and  the  condition 
of  the  steamer,  the  truth  had  not  forced  itself  on  our  minds. 
Now  my  brother  had  come,  and  several  voices  cried  out: 
“W'hat  is  the  matter?”  He  had  not  heard  the  explosion,  but 
was  awakened  by  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children.  “I 
don’t  know,  but  will  return  and  see.”  He  came,  pale  and 
trembling,  and  said :  “The  boiler  has  burst,  the  boat  is  sinking, 
and  we  shall  be  lost  in  five  minutes!”  These  hopeless  words 
were  received  in  silence  which  I  was  the  first  to  break.  “Could 
we  not  get  on  the  upper  deck  ?  Stay  there  until  I  run  and  see.” 
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Just  then  the  same  man  came  again,  begging  us  to  come  up  and 
help  to  balance  the  boat.  My  sister  said :  “Let  us  go ;  he  will 
think  us  obstinate  in  staying  here;  but  be  careful  we  are  not 
separated  from  the  children.”  We  moved  in  a  compact  body, 
each  carrying  or  leading  a  child,  all  clinging  together.  We 
touched  the  outer  circle  of  the  crowd,  but  our  faces  were  on 
our  little  ones ;  and,  though  touching,  did  not  see  a  face  in  the 
crowd.  Almost  immediately  my  brother  came,  and  said: 
“Follow  me!”  We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  deck  where  the  little  boat  hr  a  hung — now  gone.  A  voice 
now  said:  “Mr.  Lamar,  save  my  children,  and  Mr.  Mackay 
will  bless  you !”  He  replied :  “I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  but  I 
have  no  hope  for  any  of  us  1”  He  directed  his  craugnter  to  gei 
up  on  the  upper  deck  by  climbing  the  davit.  She  was  up,  and 
.he  handed  her  a  child.  She  caught  hold,  but  cried  out: 
“Father,  don’t  let  go ;  I  have  no  strength !”  I  immediately  took 
her  place,  and  all  were  soon  on  the  upper  deck,  where  we  found 
a  man,  only  an  acquaintance  of  my  brother’s,  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
of  New  York.  They  stripped  one  of  the  boats  of  its  canvas, 
but  before  they  could  turn  her  over,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Augusta, 
with  his  wife  and  her  babe,  gained  the  deck  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  steamer.  He  now  aided  in  turning  the  boat,  looking 
for  pieces  of  plank  as  substitutes  for  oars,  placing  the  boat 
on  the  edge  of  the  steamer,  so  that  when  she  sank  to  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  he  and  Mr.  Lamar  could  push  her  off  and  jump  in 
to  row  her.  A  tin  basin  had  been  found,  or  a  biggin  (I  forget 
which),  to  bail  her,  Mr.  Mackay  saying,  “I  will  bail  her,  Mr. 
Lamar,”  all  were  seated  in  the  boat.  My  brother  asked  Mr. 
Huntingdon  if  he  would  not  go  with  us ;  he  said :  “No,  I  prefer 
to  stay  on  the  steamer.”  I  had  said  the  same  words  the  night 
before. 

While  the  preparations  were  being  made  a  cry  attracted 
me  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  where  I  found  a  colored 
woman  cling^ing  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Extending  my  hands, 
she  was  enabled  to  reach  the  deck.  Running  back  to  Eliza, 
seated  in  the  boat,  I  lost  sight  of  the  woman.  The  child  no 
longer  screamed.  She  was  the  only  one  of  our  family  who 
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cried  or  screamed.  The  little  baby  would  look  from  face  to^ 
face  in  astonishment  only.  Martha  exclaimed:  “Oh,  Aimt 
Rebecca,  what  shall  I  do?”  “Look  to  Jesus  who  alone  can 
help  us.”  Seeing  the  boat  so  crowded,  and  no  room  for  the 
two  men  to  use  their  oars,  as  I  thought,  and  doubtful  of  their 
being  able  to  jump  in  on  time,  reminded  me  of  my  words  the 
night  before  when  I  was  not  excited  by  fear.  I  deliberately 
took  Eliza  from  the  boat,  saying:  “I,  too,  prefer  to  remain 
on  the  steamer.”  My  brother  said:  “I  implore  you,  Rebecca, 
to  get  in  the  boat.  I  do  not  promise  that  you  will  be  saved, 
but  it  is  our  only  hope!”  I  got  in  with  Eliza,  with  my  arms 
around  her.  I  sat  facing  seaward.  Instantly,  I  felt  a  blow 
on  my  chest,  and  that  I  was  drowning.  The  steamer  had  sud¬ 
denly  parted ;  the  machinery  went  to  the  bottom,  and  the  two 
ends  stuck  up  out  of  the  water.  Our  boat,  I  suppose,  was 
upset,  but  I  was  knocked  by  a  wave  backward  out  of  the  boat 
which  I  saw  no  more.  The  water  was  so  buoyant  that  I  rose 
upon  the  waves,  and  I  could  catch  a  gleam  of  the  struggling, 
drowning  people  around  me.  Once  I  caught  hold  of  something 
while  beneath  a  wave,  but  as  I  rose  to  the  surface  I  saw  that  I 
had  caught  hold  of  a  man’s  vest,  just  between  the  shoulders. 
As  I  saw  the  white  sleeves  and  the  black  back,  I  let  go,  for 
fear  of  drowning  myself  and  him.  I  found  afterwards  my 
brother’s  vest  corresponded  to  the  glimpse  I  had  of  him  while 
struggling  in  the  water.  It  was  the  only  conscious  thought  I 
had  while  drowning  or  struggling  in  the  waves.  A  piece  of 
scantling,  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but  not  heavy,  floated  to  my 
arms.  I  folded  them  over  it  as  it  lay  across  my  chest,  and 
floated  on  my  back,  seeing  only  the  sky. 

At  last  I  floated  against  something  which  resisted  the 
touch,  and  I  looked  and  saw  the  stem  from  which  I  had  been 
precipitated.  I  caught  an  iron  stanchion,  and  drew  myself 
upon  the  wreck,  still  clinging  to  .the  stanchion,  and  bracing 
my  feet  against  one  higher  up,  with  head  downward  and  thfc 
sea  lapping  its  waves  partly  over  me.  I  was  so  exhausted  I 
could  not  think.  My  brother  came  swimming  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  He  extended  his  hand,  calling  out  in  alarm :  “You  will 
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be  washed  off!  Come  up  higher!”  I  was  lifted  to  my  feet 
and  immediately  a  wave  brought  Martha  up.  We  recognized 
her  instantly,  she  holding  up  her  hand  and  crying  out:  “Give 
me  your  hand,  Aunt  Rebecca!”  Charles,  fortunately,  could 
swim,  and  he  came  next.  His  father  stood  almost,  or  quite, 
in  the  water,  watching  for  others.  We  continued  to  stand 
near  the  water,  when  my  brother  called  to  us  to  go  up  higher. 
We  crept  up  the  inclined  plane  to  the  steamer’s  wheel,  and 
each  took  hold  of  a  brass  spoke.  The  deck  was  fast  assuming 
the  perpendicular,  and  my  brother  called  out,  “Go  higher! 
The  wheel  will  break  off  with  you ;  go  still  higher !”  We  then 
crept  up  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  as  we  took  hold  of  the 
tailing  and  looked  down  perceived  the  windows  in  the  end  of 
the  ladies’  cabin  were  nearly  horizontal.  On  the  paneling  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  sat  a  colored  nurse  with  a  lovely  child,  two 
or  three  years  old. 

Quick  as  thought  we  were  precipitated  into  the  ocean. 
The  deck  had  now  broken  away.  My  brother  told  me  at  that 
moment  he  had  his  second  son,  Willie,  by  the  hand,  again 
struggling  with  the  waves.  I  cannot  call  it  drowning,  for  I 
never  swallow’ed  a  drop  of  sea  water.  I  was  alternately  undei: 
and  on  the  waves.  Soon  a  feather  pillow  was  floated  to  my 
arms.  It  was  a  life  preserver.  I  floated  on  my  back  again 
until  I  felt  something  firm  under  my  feet.  I  stood  again  on  the 
upper  deck  from  which  I  had  been  twice  precipitated,  and 
which  was  now  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  were  easily  defined,  as  it  was  covered  with  canvas 
painted  white. 

I  gained  the  wreck  near  me,  and  I  saw  a  solitary  man 
near  one  end;  his  back  was  turned  towards  me,  in  one  hand 
a  carpet-bag  and  the  other  hand  in  his  pocket  from  whence  he 
drew  a  key,  fitted  it  to  the  lock,  and  opened  it  while  I  still 
approached.  My  brother,  swimming,  came  on  board  between 
me  and  the  unknown  person.  He  cried  out:  “Oh,  my  sister, 
do  we  meet  again  once  more?”  and,  opening  his  arms,  em¬ 
braced  me.  His  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  turning,  recognized  my  brother,  and  they  shook 
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bands,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Savannah. 
There  were  about  six  inches  of  water  on  the  wreck  generally. 
At  the  ends  where  the  plank  was  broken  and  the  canvas 
loose,  the  planks  being  depressed  increased  the  water  to  a 
foot  at  least.  There  was  a  counterward  (sic)  for  stowing 
cables  from  the  weather,  four  feet  high  and  three  sided,  with 
a  top.  It  looked  like  a  small  counter,  with  several  coils  of 
ropie,  some  large  cables. 

The  cover  of  the  Pulaski’s  hold  had  floated  on.  It  was 
ten  feet  square,  substantially  built,  nearly  two  feet  high,  but 
sloping  towards  the  sides  a  foot  and  a  half.  It  was  a  boon 
to  us.  A  pile  of  lumber  massed  together,  of  all  kinds,  so 
jammed  that  no  use  could  be  made  of  it. 

It  was  a  starlight  night,  becoming  more  brilliant  as  the 
night  advanced.  A  man  came  on  board,  with  a  little  child  in 
his  arms,  crying,  “Whose  child  is  this?”  Brother  and  I  rushed 
to  him ;  we  had  lost  so  many ;  but  it  was  not  ours.  The  child 
recognized  her  father,  and  called,  “Papa,  papa !”  He  replying, 
“Connie,  Connie,  my  child !’’  She  was  three  years  old,  at  least, 
and  beautiful.  She  had  only  a  night  slip  on,  and  it  wet.  The 
breeze  was  fresh  and  chilly.  Fortunately  a  brown  camlet  cloak 
had  floated  on  with  the  carpet-bag.  She  seemed  to  feel  the 
situation,  and,  adapting  herself  to  her  strange  circumstances, 
did  not  ask  for  her  mother,  her  nurse,  or  any  of  her  family ; 
and  seeing  her  father’s  emotion,  she  tried  to  divert  his  attention 
by  pointing  to  the  stars :  “Papa,  papa,  see  the  beautiful  stars !” 
Her  attempt  seemed  to  increase  his  emotion,  and  he  brought 
the  child  to  me  and  said :  “Will  you  keep  the  child  for  me  ?” 
putting  her  in  my  lap,  and  I  readily  consented.  He  covered 
us  both  with  the  camlet  cloak.  I  was  sitting  on  the  cover  to 
the  hold,  with  Connie  in  my  lap;  she  did  not  object  to  my 
taking  her,  but  she  ceased  to  prattle. 

Next  came  a  man,  calling,  “Whose  child  ?”  It  was  Thomas, 
my  brother’s  son.  I  at  once  gave  Connie  to  her  father,  and 
took  Thomas  in  my  arms.  He  was  greatly  moved  at  seeing  us, 
and  cried  himself  to  sleep  in  my  lap  where  he  slept  all  night. 
He  was  a  child  of  great  independence  of  character,  full  of 
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gaiety  and  intelligence  for  his  years,  now  so  depressed  that 
he  never  spoke  except  in  reply,  and  I  dared  not  question  him 
of  his  experience.  He  only  cried  the  first  night,  and  then  not 
audibly.  Connie  was  transferred  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  sat  beside 
me.  In  fact  it  was  a  seat  for  as  many  as  could  find  room ;  the 
only  other  was  the  cover  for  the  poop,  and  which  the  gentlemen 
used  exclusively,  as  it  was  too  high  for  ladies,  and  not  so 
comfortable,  though  the  spray  never  reached  so  high. 

The  box  for  cordage  afforded  seats  for  three  men  com¬ 
fortably.  It  was  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  sit  comfortably 
with  their  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  they  were  seldom  wet 
with  the  spray.  In  the  day  time  while  some  were  walking  or 
sitting  elsewhere,  one  would  take  advantage  of  the  moment  to 
catch  a  nap.  These  men  would  alternate  in  sitting  up  out  of 
the  water,  and  I  saw  no  exhibition  of  selfishness  towards  any, 
but  on  the  contrary,  exhibitions  of  little  kindnesses.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  drew  forth  several  garments  from  his  bag  for 
those  who  needed  them. 

I  must  record  a  most  touching  instance  of  sympathy  to¬ 
wards  myself.  Dr.  Stewart,  from  Maryland,  a  consumptive, 
and  very  feeble,  asked  for  a  knife  one  morning  early,  when  the 
breeze  was  chilly  and  the  sun  not  up,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of 
his  long  woollen  stockings  and  gave  them  to  me  to  put  on  as 
I  was  bare-footed.  I  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  sacrifice, 
but  have  never  forgotten  it. 

The  night  wore  on,  all  quiet  on  the  wreck.  Suddenly  a 
manly  voice  sung  out  beyond  us :  “Help !  Help  1”  “We  have 
no  means  to  help”  was  the  despairing  cry.  “Who  are  you?” 
some  one  called  out.  “Colonel  Ball,  wife  and  daughter,  of 
Columbus,  Georgfia.”  They  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
That  helpless  cry  increased  our  sadness,  and  each,  burdened 
with  his  own  thoughts,  was  silent  again — the  only  sound  the 
dash  of  the  waters,  and  that  far  off  murmuring  sound  so 
peculiar  to  the  ocean  and  always  disposing  towards  melancholy 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  now  so  extraordinary, 
taking  away  almost  hope  itself.  Just  then  a  voice  cried  out: 
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“See  the  light !  What  can  it  be  ?  It  may  be  a  ship  approach¬ 
ing!  It  brightens!  It  is  coming  nearer!  Let  us  unitedly 
call;  we  might  be  heard,  if  not  seen!”  The  signal  given,  we 
shouted,  as  the  moon  rose  off  the  sea,  as  it  were. 

The  morning  of  the  15th  (14th?)  was  beautiful,  and  we 
could  see  in  the  early  light  ships  afar  off,  sailing  from  us. 
The  men  now  commenced  to  brace  the  wreck  by  stretching 
ropes  from  one  end  to  the  other,  using  large  cables  for  the 
purpose.  Little  sails  were  arranged  to  increase  the  speed  of 
the  drifting.  There  came  a  boat  so  near  that  she  was  secured — 
a  valuable  acquisition,  though  there  was  a  hole  in  her  side 
as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  man’s  hat ;  it  was,  however,  high  up. 
She  did  not  leak,  and  was  tied  to  the  end  of  the  wreck.  (Then 
follows  this  paragraph,  the  connection  of  which  cannot  be 
determined: — “His  clothes  were  tom,  and  the  flesh  visible 
through  the  rents  showed  how  he  was  braised,  and  could  only 
creep  about  the  wreck  now  and  then.”) 

The  sea  was  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  Pulaski.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  a  large  pile  of  lumber,  massed  together  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  afford  even  a  seat,  had  gathered  in  the  middle 
of  the  wreck.  Before  we  reached  it  a  champagne  basket  came 
near  enough  to  be  hooked  with  a  stick  from  the  pile.  It  con¬ 
tained  two  bottles  of  wine,  one  a  quart,  the  other  a  pint  bottle ; 
two  phials,  one  of  peppermint,  the  other  contained  laudanum. 
The  basket  was  placed  in  my  charge.  Now  another  object 
was  seen — a  boat  with  two  men  in  her.  Very  soon  one  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  commenced  swimming  for  his  life.  The  man 
in  the  boat  soon  reached  us.  The  boat  leaked,  and  the  man 
jumped  out  for  fear  of  swamping  her.  The  men  now  shouted 
and  cheered  the  man,  promising  to  throw  him  a  rope,  which 
they  did.  No  one  recognized  him  until  he  was  almost  to  the 
wreck,  when  I  called  out:  “Mrs.  Smith,  here  is  your 
husband!”  He  stepped  aboard,  tottered  to  her  feet,  threw 
his  head  in  her  lap,  and  wept.  Mr.  Smith  was  tall,  large  in 
proportion,  young  and  athletic  in  appearance.  He  certainly 
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maintained  the  character  of  a  swimmer.  The  boat  had  been 
upon  the  wreck.  The  men,  with  their  pen-knives  and  bits  of 
rope,  caulked  her  at  once,  and  fastened  her  to  the  wreck. 

Then  two  trunks  came  floating  by,  and  were  caught  by  Dr. 
Stewart’s  servant,  Caroline.  One  was  filled  with  papers ;  the 
other  contained  two  silk  dresses  and  two  shirred  bonnets.  The 
trunks  were  open  as  they  came;  they  were  placed  on  the  pile 
of  lumber  to  dry.  Soon  another  object  appeared.  It  proved 
to  be  two  settees  lashed  together,  a  man  in  one,  a  woman  in 
the  other.  The  little  boat  was  manned  and  went  to  the  rescue. 
They  caught  the  arms  of  the  settees  and  drew  them  to  the 
wreck.  The  man  was  laid  on  the  cover  of  the  hold.  He  was  in 
an  exhausted  condition.  The  blood  had  settled  under  his  nails, 
which  were  very  blue,  and  his  fair  skin  was  mottled  where  the 
blood  had  settled.  Neither  he  nor  the  lady  could  speak.  The 
peppermint  was  applied  to  their  lips,  and  as  they  were  in  their 
senses  they  put  out  their  tong^ues  to  receive  the  stimulant.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  gentleman  rose,  to  our  amazement,  and 
staggered  to  the  trunk  of  papers,  and,  pointing  to  them,  said 
to  Caroline :  “These  are  mine ;  dry  them !”  She  replied :  “A 
pretty  place  to  dry  papers!”  His  friends  went  to  him  just  in 
time  to  prevent  his  falling,  and  laid  him  on  the  cover.  The 
peppermint  was  again  resorted  to,  but  he  never  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  speak,  and  died  in  half  an  hour.  By  some  mischance 
he  was  nude,  save  a  linen  sheet  around  his  loins.  The  lady, 
in  an  hour,  was  able  to  speak.  My  brother  went  to  wet  her 
lips  and  tongue,  when  she  said: 

“Mr.  Lamar,  I  saw  your  little  boy,  this  morning.” 

“Charles  ?” 

“Yes,  Charles.  I  called  to  him  not  to  give  up.” 

“When  did  you  see  him?” 

“He  was  in  a  little  box.” 

“How  came  you  to  know  him?” 

The  lady  was  Mrs.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  She  could 
not  have  been  over  twenty,  finely  developed,  fair  complexion, 
now  only  sun-bumt,  dressed  in  a  silk  dress,  but  without  a  cape. 
It  was  the  fashion  in  that  day  to  wear  low-necked  dresses. 
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hooked  up  the  back,  and  a  cape  like  the  dress.  The  cape  was 
now  wanting,  and  her  neck  was  blistered  with  the  sun.  She 
told  my  brother  that  she  had  gone  to  the  same  school  with 
Charles  in  Savannah — Mr.  White’s* — and  that  he  must  keep 
a  look  out  for  Charles,  as  he  would  be  along  soon.  Mr.  Lamar 
was  now  watching  for  his  son  with  great  anxiety,  and  before 
long  he  saw  a  speck  upon  the  ocean.  It  grew  larger  as  it  came 
nearer,  but  long  before  I  could  distinguish  the  object  we  felt 
assured  that  it  was  Charles.  It  drew  nearer,  and  three  persons 
were  on  the  wreck — a  man  and  boy,  with  their  shoulders 
together,  and  a  lady  leaning  on  them,  as  she  sat  in  front.  The 
boat  was  now  in  readiness,  and  my  brother  called  for  Mr. 
Smith.  He  replied:  “I  am  tired.”  The  reply  was:  “Oh, 
Smith,  it  is  my  son !”  Mr.  Smith  and  some  one  else  went  into 
the  boat.  The  lady  was  lifted  into  the  boat  and  on  the  wreck, 
and  laid  alongside  Mrs.  Smith.  She,  too,  was  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  and  unable  to  speak;  but  her  eyes  were  so  intelligent. 
The  small  bottle  of  wine  had  been  opened,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  pepperment  she  was  enabled  to  speak  in  a  few 
hours,  and  as  my  brother  was  ministering  to  the  ladies  on  the 
settees,  she  said:  “I  recogfnize  you  as  the  gentleman  who 
offered  me  refreshment  in  Charleston,  and  now  you  are  so 
kind  in  your  attentions.”  I  could  not  leave  Charles,  who  had 
gone  to  sleep  in  my  lap,  as  we  sat  beside  the  corpse,  and 
Thomas  sitting  by  my  side.  I  have  always  regretted  that  I 
was  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  think  of  loosening  Mrs.  Smith’s 
dress  and  cutting  the  corset  spring.  She  was  naturally  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  if  her  circulation  had  not  been  impeded  I  am  confident 
she  might  have  lived.  As  it  was,  she  soon  relapsed  into  a 
speechless  and  unconscious  condition,  and  remained  so  several 
days.  Charles  came  to  my  arms  and  wept,  but  could  not  speak 
for  emotion.  He  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  said: 
“Oh,  aunt  Rebecca,  what  do  you  think  has  become  of  mother 
and  the  children  ?”  “I  don’t  know ;  we  must  not  talk  of  them 
now,  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  try  not  to  cry ;  you  will 
waste  your  strengfth.”  Dear  little  Thomas  hearing,  but  not 
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speaking  a  word.  Dear  little  fellow,  he  must  have  had  a  dread¬ 
ful  experience  to  have  changed  him  so.  Before,  so  quick  to 
think,  to  speak,  to  act.  If  he  had  been  in  the  boat  with  his 
mother,  he  would  have  spoken.  But  where  could  he  have  been 
all  the  time  until  he  was  picked  up  on  the  wreck  by  the  man 
who  brought  him  to  us?  I  dared  not  ask  him  questions  that 
would  make  him  still  more  sad. 

The  gentleman  that  Charles  was  with  I  heard  called  Mr. 
Woart,  and  I  recognized  him  as  the  same  that  we  saw  fanning 
the  lady  at  Charleston.  I  now  went  to  thank  him  for  his 
kindness  to  Charles,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Woart.  He  said;  “I  am  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woart,  of  Tallahassee, 
Florida.”  I  said :  “I  thank  God  we  have  one  good  man  among 
us.”  With  almost  sternness,  he  said:  “I  warn  you  not  to 
put  your  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  Look  to  God,  who  can  save 
all  who  trust  Him!”  I  replied:  “Surely  it  catmot  be  wrong 
to  wish  for  the  company  of  the  righteous ;  for  if  the  righteous 
had  been  found  Sodom  would  have  been  spared.”  He  then 
said:  “Are  you  a  Christian?”  “I  hope  so,”  was  my  reply. 
“But  where  did  you  hear  of  me?”  ‘^At  Augusta,  when  you 
were  the  guest  of  Colonel  Lindsay,  U.  S.  A.,  when  our  volun¬ 
teers  were  going  to  Florida.  You  prayed  on  the  boat,  before 
they  left.  I  did  not  see  you,  but  I  heard  the  prayer.”  He 
came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  but  seemed  so  feeble  that  I  told 
him  to  lean  upon  my  shoulder.  He  did  so  for  a  little  time. 

The  cover  of  the  box  had  broken  down  by  so  many  getting 
upon  it  at  one  time. 

Now  there  was  one  only  seat,  and  that  without  a  back. 
Those  who  could  not  sit  on  the  cover  to  the  hold  had  now  to 
sit  on  the  wreck  in  the  water.  Mr.  Woart  was  so  anxious 
that  his  wife  should  be  able  to  reach  her  relatives. 

Sails  distant,  and  going  from  us,  were  seen.  The  children 
would  be  soon  exhausted,  and  the  invalids  too.  Dear  Connie 
had  not  cried  or  become  impatient,  but  her  thirst  increased 
and  her  demand  increased  in  proportion.  She  would  say,  in  a 
most  plaintive  tone :  “Dear  papa,  when  we  get  to  New  York 
won’t  you  give  me  three  cups  of  tea?”  “Yes,  my  darling,  as 
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many  as  you  want  I  will  give  you.”  She  now  asked  for  food. 
Nobody  felt  hungry,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  eating 
human  flesh  is  not  because  the  shipwrecked  feel  hunger,  but 
as  a  precautionary  measure  to  saving  human  life.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  now  began  to  feel  anxious  to  leave  the  raft  and  take  to 
the  boats.  A  proposal  was  made  that  the  company  should  be 
divided,  the  larger  number  taking  the  small  boat  and  the 
smaller  number  the  large  boat,  to  equalize  the  chances — the 
large  boat  having  a  round  hole  in  the  side,  but  high  up.  It 
was  agreed  to. 

Friday,  P.  M. — The  little  boat  was  immediately  filled. 
Those  on  the  raft  complained  that  the  able-bodied  men  were 
in  the  small  boat.  Captain  Hubbard  got  out  immediately.  My 
brother  then  began  to  offer  premiums  to  anybody  who  would 
go  in  the  large  boat.  Of  course  these  offers  were  conditional 
should  he  reach  land.  There  were  two  sailors,  one  a  Dane,  and 
spoke  broken  English,  but  was  a  true  man.  He  pleaded  with 
the  people,  advising  them  to  remain  on  the  raft,  as  being  more 
secure  than  the  boat — that  there  were  too  many  in  the  boat,  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  when  all  would  be  lost ;  that 
were  we  to  see  land  the  boat  would  be  turned  over  in  the 
breakers,  and  only  expert  swimmers  could  reach  the  shore. 
Brother  would  not  listen.  I  asked  the  Dane  why  he  came  if  he 
thought  the  raft  safer.  “Because  I  cannot  be  left  alone,  and 
if  I  go,  I  cannot  go  in  the  best  boat.”  I  began  to  translate 
the  man’s  broken  English,  and  begged  brother  to  listen,  the 
man,  too,  assuring  them  of  the  peril.  The  boat  had  been  pushed 
off,  and  we  had  been  rowed  about  lOO  yards,  when  the  order 
was  given  to  return.  Nor  was  the  question  asked,  why  we  had 
returned.  My  heart  was  lighter  when  my  feet  were  again  on 
the  raft.  It  was  Friday  afternoon,  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  on  the  raft.  This  confirms  the  idea  that  the  sailing  from 
Savannah  and  Charleston  was  Thursday,  the  14th,  and  not 
Wednesday,  the  13th  of  June,  1838.  I  suggested  to  my  brother 
the  removal  of  the  dead  bodies,  but  it  was  objected  to,  and  we 
passed  the  night  in  close  proximity  to  the  poor  gentleman  that 
I  saw  die.  Brother  urged  me  to  lie  down,  and  to  please  him  I 
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tried,  but  rose  up  with  Paul’s  words  in  my  thought;  “Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  I  sat  down, 
with  Thomas  leaning  on  me  on  one  side  and  Charles  on  the 
other,  with  my  arms  around  both,  and  they  slept. 

I  was  not  conscious  of  sleeping  day  or  night,  but  one 
moment,  when  I  dreamed  and  awoke.  The  night  was  darker 
than  the  last.  The  silence  was  profound,  broken  only  by  the 
surging  sea  and  dash  of  the  waves.  The  morning  light  ap- 
pieared.  It  was  always  chilly  before  the  sun  was  up,  the  sea 
breeze  cool,  and  the  clothes  sometimes  damp  with  spray,  and 
the  feet  always  in  the  water.  My  teeth  chattered  for  a  moment. 

Sails  were  seen  afar  off  early  Saturday  morning.  Capt. 
Hubbard,  a  seaman,  captain  of  a  merchantman,  a  man  that 
inspired  confidence,  now  proposed  that  six  men  who  could 
swim,  and  who  could  depend  on  themselves  as  swimmers, 
should  take  the  best  boat  and  go  ashore,  and  send  aid  to  those 
on  the  raft  from  thence.  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  to  me  and  said, 
brother  being  present:  “I  am  unwilling  that  the  men  should 
take  the  boat  and  leave  us  helpless,  unless  Mr.  Lamar  goes  in 
the  boat.  I  have  urged  him  to  go,  and  you  must  persuade  him 
to  do  so,  and  he  will  consent.  W’e  have  seen  vessels,  but  we 
have  not  been  seen.  This  may  be  repeated  every  day.  The 
children  cannot  survive  much  longer  without  food.  Relief 
must  be  sought,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  These  men  are 
strangers — they  have  no  loved  ones  here.  They  might  have 
no  influence  to  send  relief.  We  know  Mr.  Lamar  can  send  us 
help,  and  he  leaves  his  dearest  interest  on  the  wreck.  He  ought 
to  go.  Persuade  him!’’  How  could  I  persuade  him  to  the 
peril  I  had  heard  described?  I  could  only  think  of  the  hazard 
to  him.  He  said:  “You  must  decide  for  me."  I  felt  the 
responsibility — ^but  the  starving  children,  and  the  invalids  wast¬ 
ing  away!  “I  consent  on  two  conditions:  One  is  that  you 
will  let  me  fix  this  pillow  around  your  waist,  as  a  life  preserver, 
promising  me  not  to  take  it  off  until  you  reach  the  land; 
second,  that  the  dead  be  removed  before  you  leave.’’ 

On  Friday  morning  a  drowned  man  was  discovered  on  the 
wreck,  lying  on  his  face.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was 
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turned,  and  he  was  recognized  as  Mr.  S.  B.  Parkman,  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Savannah.  Mr.  Hutchinson  took  his  spectacles 
and  watch  from  his  pocket,  for  an  only  child,  since  his  three 
daughters  and  his  son  had  perished  in  this  terrible  disaster. 
Consent  was  given,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  the  articles  to  my 
brother  to  take  with  him.  Capt.  Hubbard  now  proposed  that 
the  large  bottle  should  be  opened,  and  each  person  should  take 

a  swallow  of  wine.  “No  one  will _ enough 

to  object.”  It  was  done.  My  brother  was  handed  the  bottle, 
but  refused  to  drink,  leaving  it  for  the  children.  He  brought 
the  bottle  to  me,  saying:  “Keep  this,  for  the  children  will 
need  it.”  Oh,  what  a  pity  he  had  not  suggested  the  sacrifice  to 
all!  I  am  sure  Capt.  Hubbard  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  follow  the  suggestion. 

The  dead  were  laid  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  wreck,  out 
of  sight,  where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  left  for  the  waves 
to  float  them  off,  and  we  knew  not  when  they  left  us.  The  same 
pillow  that  had  floated  out  on  the  wreck  was  now  tied  around 
my  brother’s  waist,  and  he  got  into  the  boat,  and  called: 
“Thomas!”  The  little  fellow  seemed  to  guess  something,  and 
he  moved  with  more  spirit  than  he  had  shown;  but  a  sailoi 
who  had  an  oar  pushed  off  the  boat.  I  did  not  then  compre¬ 
hend  the  movement,  nor  what  the  call  meant.  I  learned  after¬ 
wards  he  intended  taking  Thomas  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
that  intention  made  him  willing  to  go.  He  had  not  made 
known  the  intention,  and  the  sailor,  perceiving  and  knowing 
the  peril,  frustrated  the  plan.  Thomas,  too,  had  perceived  the 
intention,  and  returned  disappointed.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to 
the  father. 

All  the  wine  in  the  first  bottle  was  now  exhausted,  and 
very  little  remained  in  the  quart  bottle.  The  peppermint  was 
gone  also.  The  laudanum  had  been  used  but  once.  A  gentle¬ 
man  drank  sea-water,  which  caused  severe  cramps  in  the 
stomach.  He  came  to  me  almost  frantic  with  pain,  and  asked 
for  the  laudanum ;  he  was  in  such  agony  that  he  wished  to  kill 
himself.  I  was  afraid  to  give  it  to  him,  so  I  gave  it  to  Dr. 
Ash,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  a  dose,  and  to  keep  the  bottle. 
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The  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Brown,  only  25  years  of  age,  large, 
over  the  ordinary  size,  and  seemed  the  picture  of  health.  He 
was  polite  and  kind  to  me,  but  he  never  seemed  well  after  that 
night.  Though  he  did  not  complain,  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
ever  after  under  the  influence  of  laudanum.  A  person, 
whose  name  I  did  not  know,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  would 
beg  for  one  only  drop  of  wine,  that  I  could  not  refuse,  though  I 
would  say:  “You  know  it  is  for  the  children.”  When  poor 
Mr.  Woart,  parched  with  thirst,  would  hold  his  hand  for  one 
drop,  I  did  not  refuse,  as  he  was  really  ill  with  fever,  and  his 
tongue  so  hard  and  dry.  But  the  little  now  left  I  regarded  as 
a  sacred  trust  for  the  children.  During  the  day  he  held  his 
hand  for  one  drop  to  moisten  his  tongue.  I  said :  “You  know 
it  was  given  me  for  the  children.”  “Yes,  I  know,  and  feel 
ashamed  while  I  ask,  but  as  some  excuse  for  me  just  look  at 
my  tongue !”  I  never  saw  anything  like  it — ^brown,  and  looked 
hard,  like  horn.  Charles  said:  “Aunt  Rebecca,  gfive  him  my 
share!”  Mr.  Woart  was  overcome  with  emotion.  Laying 
his  hand  on  Charles’  head,  he  said:  “You  are  a  noble  boy!” 
It  was  the  last  time  he  asked  for  any.  He  would  carry  it  to 
his  wife  and  Mrs.  Smith  who  had  become  speechless  again, 
although  Mrs.  Woart’s  expression  showed  that  she  still  re¬ 
tained  her  senses  to  the  last  moment.  Mrs.  Smith  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  sleep,  or  stupor.  Poor  young  woman !  If  she  had 
had  her  corset  off,  she  might  have  lived,  in  my  opinion ;  but  it 
was  stupid  in  me  not  to  see  it  then.  The  departure  had  rather 
depressed  than  revived  hopes  in  those  that  remained.  The 
active  spirits  had  gone.  The  wind  had  changed,  and  with  it 
hope  seemed  renewed,  as  the  opinion  prevailed  that  we  were 
drifting  toward  the  shore.  The  idea  gave  me  no  little  fear,  as 
neither  Thomas  nor  I  could  swim,  and  the  men  discussed  the 
question  of  landing,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  raft  would  be 
broken  in  pieces  in  the  surf  or  breakers.  I  preferred  waiting 
to  be  picked  up  by  some  vessel.  But  it  was  decided  that 
those  who  could  swim  might  be  floated  ashore  on  pieces  of 
wreck  or  clinging  to  a  plank ;  so  I  told  Thomas  that  if  we  saw 
land  he  must  let  me  tie  him  to  a  plank,  as  he  could  swim.  For 
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the  first  time  his  feeling  of  independence  revived.  “Oh,  if  I 
could  just  see  the  land,  I  will  manage  to  get  ashore!”  I  had 
to  reason  with  him,  and  argue  the  case,  before  I  could  get  his 
consent  to  be  tied  to  a  plank,  if  the  occasion  required  it.  The 
opinion  was  that  the  landing  migth  be  in  the  night.  I  found 
two  planks  and  some  rope,  and  secured  them  for  use.  “Thou, 
God,  seest  me”  was  ever  present  to  my  mind,  and  all  my  hope 
and  comfort  was  in  Him.  The  clouds  were  gathering,  and 
distant  thunder  was  heard.  The  wind  suddenly  veered,  driving 
us  out  seaward,  and  great  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  when  my 
mouth  opened  instinctively  to  receive  them.  Till  that  moment 
I  was  unconscious  of  thirst.  When  I  took  the  swallow  of  wine 
in  the  morning  I  did  not  realize  thirst ;  but  I  did  as  others  had 
done,  without  thought,  and  though  I  kept  it  and  dropped  for 
others,  I  never  felt  any  inclination  to  taste  it.  The  anxiety  of 
mind  triumphed  over  physical  suffering  and  pain.  It  was  only 
at  night,  when  I  had  the  boys  leaning  on  me  asleep,  that  my 
back  forced  me  to  feel  that  it  might  break.  In  the  day  they 
slept  too,  but  my  mind  was  too  much  diverted  by  the  various 
occurrences  and  expectations  excited  by  hope.  Hope  never 
forsook  me  but  for  an  instant,  as  I  felt  a  billow  break  over  me, 
filling  my  eyes  with  water.  As  it  receded  hope  revived.  The 
rain  poured  all  night,  the  wind  increasing,  and  the  darkness 
could  almost  be  felt.  Fortunately,  we  had  no  more  thunder, 
and  not  a  flash  of  lightning.  We  left  the  accustomed  seat  and 
sat  in  the  water  on  the  wreck,  and  back  to  back  with  Mauma. 
She  was  an  African,  and  her  voice  was  heard  all  night  in 
prayer,  or  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  almost  like  chanting. 
Fearing  she  would  exhaust  herself,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate ; 
but  in  vain.  She  knew  no  other  way,  and  prayed  on  ’till  day. 
The  boys  were  nestled  close  to  me,  but  I  don’t  think  they 
slept.  There  was  a  fierce  gale  blowing  in  the  morning,  and 
though  we  could  see,  the  sky  was  black  as  ink,  and  the  rain 
continuing  in  torrents.  I  never  before  or  since  saw  such  a 
rain  storm. 

It  ceased  to  rain,  and  the  billows  began  to  rise,  the  sky 
still  black.  Mr.  McRae  said:  “Mr.  Woart,  will  you  not  pray 
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for  US?”  He  replied:  “I  have  not  ceased  to  pray  since  I 
came  upon  this  wreck !”  There  was  a  pause  and  I  said :  “Mr. 
VVoart,  will  you  not  pray  aloud,  so  that  we  can  all  join  you?” 
He  stood  up,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  his  form  erect. 
He  seemed  no  longer  feeble.  His  full,  round,  musical  voice 
commenced  to  pray  for  life — that  God  had  implanted  the  love 
of  life  in  all  His  creatures,  and  therefore  it  was  not  wrong 
to  pray  for  its  continuance — then  for  faith  in  Jesus,  and  perfect 
submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  that  all  might  be  enabled  to  say : 
“Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.”  I  never  heard  a  more 
eloquent  prayer — never  expect  to  see  so  sublime  a  spectacle! 
I  have  often  wished  I  could  picture  it  to  others  as  I  recall  it. 
An  artist,  who  had  spent  years  in  Paris,  described  a  picture 
in  the  Louvre  to  me  that  had  impressed  him  as  one  of  the 
finest.  It  was  a  shipwreck,  and  therefore  a  copy  for  exhibition 
would  justify  the  labor,  etc.  The  conversation  about  the 
picture  was  renewed  on  the  wreck,  and  I  wondered  if  it  could 
be  equal  to  that  now  dagfuerreotyped  in  my  memory. 

The  wind  and  waves  continued.  The  sail-cloth  covering 
the  deck  at  the  ends  was  loose,  and  the  action  of  the  water 
rolled  it  up  continually,  so  that  where  the  planks  were  joined 
and  uncovered  several  pieces  were  broken  off.  For  security 
we  congregated  in  the  middle  of  the  wreck,  and  sat  down  in 
a  circle,  near  enough  to  cling  to  each  other  as  the  waves  passed 
over  us.  Some  feared  the  wreck  would  be  broken  up.  I 
feared  we  might  drown  upon  it.  The  large  cable,  stretched 
from  end  to  end,  held  a  detached  piece  of  the  wreck,  six  or 
eight  feet  square.  As  the  waves  would  advance,  the  piece,  held 
by  the  rope,  would  be  driven  by  the  force  of  the  billows  over 
the  wreck,  and  as  it  receded,  would  jerk  the  cable  violently. 
It  came  nearest  to  me,  and  each  repetition  brought  it  nearer. 
I  feared  it  might  come  near  enough  to  strike  me.  Each  person 
seemed  now  only  occupied  with  themselves.  I  borrowed  a 
pen-knife,  and  the  owner  was  near  me.  He  did  not  seem  to 
see  me  sawing  the  separate  strands  of  the  rope  in  two,  nor, 
when  the  last  strand  was  sawed,  how  quickly  the  receding 
wave  bore  it  away.  I  handed  him  the  knife,  and  he  received  it 
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unconsciously.  Mr.  Smith,  becoming  alarmed,  ran  to  the  little 
boat,  and  jumped  in.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  Corinne  in  his 
arms,  and  the  cloak  around  them.  Perceiving  the  panic,  he 
ran  too  to  the  boat  (one  end  of  the  cloak  trailing)  just  as  Mr. 
Smith  jumped  back.  Mr.  Hutchinson  then,  in  turning  to 
retrace  his  steps,  slipped  upon  the  end  of  his  cloak  and  tripped. 
In  trying  to  recover  himself,  his  hold  was  loosened,  and  the 
wind  tore  the  cloak  and  child  from  his  grasp,  and  bore  them 
to  the  billows.  He  returned  to  his  "place  and  bowed  his  head, 
a  broken-hearted  man.  The  child  was  nearly  lifeless.  I 
noticed,  as  he  passed  me,  the  neck  could  not  sustain  the  head, 
and  the  whole  form  seemed  limp. 

Mr.  Woart  could  not  lift  his  wife  from  the  settee ;  but, 
afraid  to  have  her  left  lest  they  should  be  washed  off,  he  took 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  trailed  her  feet  in  the  water,  and 
placed  her  near  us.  She  was  now  dying.  I  remember  the 
peaceful  serenity  of  her  face,  and  the  intelligence  of  her  eyes, 
as  she  turned  them  and  looked  at  her  husband  and  myself.  The 
billows  seemed  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  gathering 
strength  as  they  rolled  onward.  When  they  came  near,  we 
grabbed  each  other,  and  bowed  our  heads,  as  they  passed  over 
us.  Mrs.  Woart  did  not  live  long.  The  husband  supported 
her  head,  and  she  expired  without  a  groan  or  struggle.  He, 
poor  man,  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  as  he  dropped  her 
head  he  clasped  his  hands  across  his  knees,  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  said :  “My  poor  dear  wife !”  As  a  tremendous  billow  came, 
we  bowed  our  heads,  and  as  we  raised  them,  saw  it  carry  away 
the  living  and  the  dead — the  husband  and  the  wife.  His  hand 
was  raised,  but  he  was  on  his  side,  and  could  not  resist  the 
force,  and  he  uttered  no  word.  The  violence  of  the  storm 
abated  as  night  approached.  The  heavy  billows  ceased,  leaving 
the  sea  in  great  commotion.  As  the  waves  would  dash  and 
break,  flashes  of  phosphorescent  light  would  run  along  to  meet 
another  wave,  and  the  sea  was  brilliant  with  this  strange  light. 
Mr.  McRae  and  his  friend  became  restless,  moving  about  and 
talking  to  each  other,  imagined  themselves  in  Florida.  Dr. 
Ely  (as  I  called  him,  but  really  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  his  name. 
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as  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  list  of  passengers)  sang  the  Doxology, 
“Praise  God,  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow !”  Then  he  pro¬ 
posed,  seeing  the  light,  to  make  a  visit,  and  then  walked  over¬ 
board.  They  immediately  returned,  and  we  hoped  the  ex¬ 
perience  would  prevent  a  recurrence,  but  they  soon  rejieated 
the  action  and  were  not  able  to  get  back.  Then  five  lives  were 
gone  from  us  to  that  life  above,  in  a  few  hours.  Mauma’s 
voice  in  prayer  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
morning  broke,  cloudless  and  lovely — the  waves  now  flowing 
peacefully — the  wreck  diminished — the  people  depressed  and 
worse.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  his  head  down,  seemingly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  life  itself.  *  *  *  Dr.  Stewart  now  unable  to  sit  up 
unsupported.  Caroline  sat  so  that  he  could  lean  on  her  shoulder 
most  of  the  time.  VV'hy  he  did  not  move  to  the  cover,  where 
he  might  have  laid  down,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  seeing  him  move  his  seat,  which  was  in  the  water  during 
the  whole  time.  He  had  lost  his  wife.  It  was  she  who  was 
supporting  Mrs.  Woart  at  Charleston.  Dr.  Stewart  was  a 
handsome  man,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  tall  in  stature,  and 
with  a  benevolent  expression. 

Monday,  as  usual,  saw  sails  at  a  distance,  going  from  us. 
An  object  now  engaged  Mr.  Smith’s  attention,  and  he  called 
to  us  to  notice  it.  It  seemed  only  a  point  in  the  distance. 
He  continued  to  watch  it.  It  maintained  the  same  distance  or 
position  from  us.  Therefore,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  stationery  ship,  a  light-ship,  and  he  thought  the  distance 
could  not  exceed  ten  miles.  The  fact  that  the  same  relative 
distance  was  maintained  ought  to  have  convinced  him,  and  us 
too,  that  it  could  not  be  a  light-ship — that  we  were  floating, 
it  must  be  floating,  too.  But  he  did  not  see  the  point,  nor  did 
we  at  the  time.  Still  we  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  ship  at  all. 
Towards  sundown  he  decided  he  would  go  and  see  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  begged  him  not  to  think  of  going,  and  so 
did  I;  but  he  got  two  pieces  of  plank  from  the  lumber  pile, 
nailed  cross  pieces,  selected  a  piece  of  a  paddle  (?)  tied  into 
an  iron  stanchion,  and  launched  his  raft  He  now  entreated 
Mr.  Hutchinson  to  untie  or  cut  the  string  when  he  had  got 
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on  the  raft,  but  he,  instead,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
attempt.  He  was  sure  he  could  bring  us  assistance.  Seeing 
we  had  no  influence,  I  turned  to  his  wife  and  said :  “Why 
do  you  not  entreat  your  husband  not  to  go?”  “Because  it 
is  no  use,  when  he  sets  his  mind  on  anything.”  He  now 
talked  so  hopefully  of  his  plan  that  Mr,  Hutchinson 
loosed  the  raft,  and  I  felt  for  the  moment  some  sympathy  in 
the  project.  When  I  spoke  of  the  danger,  he  said:  “I  lived 
near  the  coast  when  a  boy,  and  have  made  little  rafts  and 
paddled  out  in  the  water  often.”  He  used  the  paddle,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  till  he  was  lost  to  sight. 
Poor  fellow !  He  was  never  heard  of  afterwards ! 

This  affair  had  diverted  my  attention  from  Thomas.  He 
had  been  drowsy  all  day,  and  I  once  thought  him  asleep  in 
my  lap.  As  Charles  and  I  sat  again  in  the  seat,  now  the  only 
one,  and  without  a  back  to  support  us,  I  was  startled  by  a  groan 
from  Thomas.  I  called  him.  He  did  not  reply.  I  leaned  over, 
and  pressed  him  too  heavily.  “You  hurt  me !”  I  looked  at  his 
hands,  and  the  nails  were  blue.  I  was  now  alarmed.  I  chafed 
his  hands,  but  the  blood  would  not  circulate.  He  was  now 
unconscious.  It  did  no  good,  and  I  was  in  despair.  I  knew 
he  was  dying,  and  my  distress  was  great.  He  never  spoke 
again.  Charles  was  quietly  seated  by  my  side.  He  suddenly 
started  to  his  feet,  pointing  to  the  water  beyond  us,  crying  out 
in  great  excitement:  “See,  Aunt  Rebecca,  Boatswain  is  drown¬ 
ing!”  Boatswain  was  his  dog,  at  home.  He  moved  two  or 
three  steps,  and  fell.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  sitting  near  us,  and 
only  Mrs.  Smith  between  us.  I  called  to  him  to  pick  Charles 
up,  which  he  did,  and  seated  him  by  me.  This  vision  of  his 
dog  drowning  was  repeated,  and  each  time  I  called  for  Mr. 
Hutchinson  to  pick  him  up,  alarmed  lest  he  should  drown 
before  he  reached  him.  At  last,  Charles  became  totally  un¬ 
conscious,  but  retained  his  sitting  position,  perfectly  quiet. 
Thomas,  dear  little  boy,  began  to  writhe  in  the  death  struggle. 
I  managed  to  keep  him  on  my  knees,  but  now  his  feet  would 
twist  off  my  lap,  and  fall  in  the  water.  I  would  gather  them 
up,  replace  them,  and  soon  they  were  in  the  water  again.  I 
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cried  and  lamented,  but  neither  of  the  boys  heard  me.  Now 
and  then  a  groan  would  escape  him.  That  he  was  dying  was 
now  my  sole  thought.  Charles  was  still,  and  I  had  no  thought 
for  him.  It  was  the  dying  child  now  that  occupied  my  atten¬ 
tion.  How  many  times  I  replaced  him  in  my  lap  would  seem 
incredible.  Each  time  it  became  more  difficult.  At  last  his 
stiffened  limbs  were  in  the  water,  and  I  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  lift  them  up  to  my  lap.  I  was  almost  horrified.  My 
distress  was  unspeakable.  I  still  had  my  senses,  and  I  was  not 
concerned  for  myself,  but  for  the  dying  boy.  Again  I  called 
frantically  for  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  assistance.  He  always 
came  to  my  relief.  I  still  could  hold  him  when  placed  in  my 
lap;  but  now  I  grew  so  weak  that  the  weight  in  my  arms 
became  an  intolerable  burden.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  throw 
it  down.  The  next  groan  would  recall  my  senses,  my  affection, 
my  sympathy,  my  remorse  for  my  heartlessness  which  I  be¬ 
wailed  in  lamentations. 

Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  night  passed.  The 
last  remembrance  was  my  calling  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
to  see  if  he  was  dead.  I  never  knew  how  he  responded 
to  my  call,  for  with  it  I  became  unconscious,  and  remained  so 
till  dawn,  when  I  awoke  in  delirium,  imagining  myself  at 
Montgomery,  where  I  spent  a  day  with  some  friends,  previous 
to  my  leaving  Savannah.  I  was  horrified  at  the  dead  bodies  I 
discovered.  None  of  them  I  recognized.  Charles  was  for¬ 
gotten.  I  turned  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Smith,  to  know 
when  the  carriage  would  come  to  take  us  to  Savannah.  They 
answered :  “Soon.”  I  called  them  by  the  names  of  the  friends 
who  had  taken  me  to  Montgomery.  For  the  first  time  I  thought 
of  my  appearance.  I  saw  my  bare  feet  and  night  gown  and 
torn  dressing  wrapper,  and  almost  cried  with  shame,  exclaim¬ 
ing:  “How  can  I  go  to  Savannah  so?  I  am  not  dressed!” 
I  tried  to  fold  the  calico  skirt  over  my  night  gown,  half  crying 
because  I  could  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  as  several 
breadths  were  wanting,  which  had  been  torn  off  in  squares  to 
cover  the  heads  of  the  children  during  the  day — keeping  them 
wet  to  prevent  thirst,  and  to  keep  their  heads  cool.  At  night 
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they  would  be  lost,  and  my  gown  supplied  others,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  one  width.  How  it  looked! — had  never  been 
thought  of  until  I  was  delirious.  I  would  bewail  my  condition, 
until  turning,  I  would  again  see  the  dead  bodies,  be  stricken 
with  terror,  and  cry  out  for  the  carriage.  This  continued  until, 
exhausted,  I  relapsed  to  unconsciousness,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  Mrs.  Smith,  shaking  me  by  the  arm,  saying: 
“Look  there!”  Pointing  to  an  object.  T  saw  a  vessel,  her 
sails  spread  and  filled,  her  hull  painted  black,  and  a  dazzling 
sun  shining  on  her  canvas.  I  exclaimed:  “Oh,  how  beauti¬ 
ful  !  Oh,  how  beautiful ! !  Oh,  how  beautiful !  F!”  And  relapsed 
into  unconsciousness.  To  me  she  was  only  a  thing  of  beauty. 
It  was  the  schooner  “Henry  Cameron,”  from  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
bound  to  Wilmington,  Captain  Eli  Davis  commander.  All  the 
living  were  taken  on  board.  I  can  recall  nothing  that  trans¬ 
pired,  save  the  beauty  of  the  ship,  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  I 
found  myself  on  a  locker  in  the  cabin,  a  table  in  the  middle, 
at  which  a  gentleman  sat,  looking  at  me.  I  recognized  him 
immediately,  although  I  had  not  seen  him  for  years.  I  said: 
“Mr.  Greenwood,  where  are  we?”  He  came  to  me  in  surprise 
that  I  should  recognize  him.  He  told  me  we  were  now  going 
to  Wilmington.  I  said:  “Why  not  to  Charleston?”  “Why 
do  you  wish  to  go  to  Charleston?”  he  said.  “Because  my 
brother  said  he  would  go  there,  and  I  would  like  to  be  with 
him.”  I  then  asked  for  Charles.  “He  is  in  the  berth  beside 
you.”  I  looked  and  saw  him,  still  unconscious;  but  I  was 
satisfied  to  know  he  was  near.  I  then  asked  for  Thomas. 
He  said  he  “did  not  know.”  I  then  became  anxious.  I  said 
there  was  a  smaller  boy — “What  has  become  of  him?”  and  as 
if  in  vision  I  saw  a  little  form  lying  at  my  feet  in  the  water  on 
the  wreck.  I  knew  he  was  dead  and  left.  I  then  inquired  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Smith  put  their 
heads  from  berths  opposite,  and  I  knew  them  in  their  own 
characters  and  by  their  proper  names.  I  was  no  longer 
delirious,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  asked  me  if  I  did  not  wish  some 
water,  which  I  thought  delicious,  and  asked  for  more.  He  did 
not  like  to  refuse  and,  afraid  to  give  more,  he  left  the  cabin. 
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Another  gentleman  came  whom  I  did  not  know  personally,  but 
by  character.  He  introduced  himself — told  me  that  Captain 
Pearson,  the  sailing  master  of  the  “Pulaski,”  twenty-three  (23) 
persons  in  all,  were  on  the  deck  of  the  bow — that  the  Captain 
noticed,  as  they  drifted,  as  did  Mr,  Smith,  something  that 
maintained  its  relative  position  till  they  lost  sight  of  it  at 
night.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the  notion  that  it  was  another 
portion  of  the  wreck  with  people  on  it,  that  he  communicated 
what  he  had  seen  to  Captain  Davis,  and  begged  him  to  look 
for  us.  He  complied  with  the  request,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  search.  Captain  Pearson  again  entreated  him  to  look, 
and,  after  tacking  about,  put  on  his  course.  The  importunate 
Captain  solicited  him  the  third  time,  and  was  successful  in 
finding  us,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  but  especially  of  the 
kind-hearted  old  Captain  Pearson.  My  informant  said  Captain 
Davis  knelt  on  his  deck,  and  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  the 
lives  of  so  many.  When  I  was  lifted  on  board  by  two  men, 
their  hands  under  my  arms,  my  feet  trailed  along  the  deck 
without  an  effort  to  step — totally  unconscious.  My  wet  gfar- 
ments  were  taken  off,  woolen  clothes  put  on  me,  and  I  was 
laid  upon  the  locker,  where  I  was  lying. 

I  never  knew  at  what  hour  in  the  day  we  were 
rescued ;  but  I  remember  the  sun  shone  on  the  sails, 
coloring  them  white  as  snow  to  my  eyes — a  beautiful 
picture  that  I  now  can  recall  to  memory  in  all  its 
beauty!  Two  little  boats  had  been  filled  almost  immediately 
after  the  explosion  occurred.  They  put  off  to  a  distance,  and 
waited  till  the  steamer  broke  in  pieces,  and  the  machinery  dis¬ 
appeared.  Believing  all  was  lost  except  themselves,  they 
hurried  to  land,  and  reached  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  on 
Friday  afternoon — one  commanded  by  James  Hamilton  Coup- 
er,  the  other  by  Hibbert,  Mate  of  the  “Pulaski.”  The  report 
of  the  disaster  reached  Charleston  and  Wilmington  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

The  wreck  of  the  “Pulaski”  occasioned  universal 
sorrow  throughout  the  United  States.  Almost  every 
section  of  the  country  was  represented  on  that  fatal  boat,  occa- 
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sioning  greater  distress  than  ever  before  or  since — coming 
before  the  telegraph  had  inured  us  to  occurrences  so  common 
as  to  lessen  at  least  the  sympathy  of  people  generally.  Nothing 
of  the  six  men  that  left  us  in  the  boat  had  been  heard  from  till 
Tuesday,  when  a  messenger  reached  Wilmington,  stating  that 
six  men  had  landed  on  the  beach  forty  (40)  miles  above,  on 
Saturday.  They  now  wanted  conveyances  to  bring  them  to 
Wilmington,  This  news  spread  immediately  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  so  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  “Henry  Cameron”  in 
the  offing  nearly  the  whole  male  population  were  assembled 
on  the  wharf  to  learn  what  tidings  she  brought  from  the  sea. 
When  so  many  sufferers  were  found  aboard,  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  were  manifested  in  every  possible  way.  Doors 
were  thrown  open  to  all,  and  universal  kindness  prevailed  in 
the  community.  All  wished  to  do  something  for  us — even 
children  desired  to  be  of  use  to  the  sufferers.  The  vessel 
ceased  to  move,  and  we  heard  the  tramp  of  many  feet  on  deck. 
Two  maids  next  appeared  with  band-boxes,  in  the  cabin,  with 
clothes  for  the  ladies.  Instantly  I  slided  from  the  locker,  with¬ 
out  assistance,  and  stood  on  the  floor  unsupported,  till  my 
sailor  suit  was  dropped,  and  the  maid  dressed  me  in  those  she 
brought.  A  cloak  was  thrown  around  me;  Mrs.  Smith  was 
waited  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  maids  announced  our 
readiness  to  be  taken  ashore.  I  asked  where  I  was  to  be  taken, 
and  asked  to  have  Charles  taken  to  the  same  house.  The 
gentlemen  made  a  seat  with  their  hands,  and  I  sat  thereon,  and 
put  my  hands  on  their  shoulders,  and  thus  was  conveyed  to 
the  carriage.  Mrs.  Smith  came  next,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
sat  on  the  front  seat,  and  I  think  they  were  physicians.  But 
flnding  me  standing  and  unsupported,  and  not  knowing  I  had 
only  an  hour  before  awakened  from  deliritun  and  stupor  of 
many  hours,  I  rode  some  distance  unsupported,  except  by  the 
back  of  the  carriage.  We  drove  very  slowly,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a  long  way.  At  one  moment  I  could  see  the  houses  and 
gardens  we  were  passing;  then  it  was  for  minutes  as  black  as 
darkness  could  be,  and  then  houses  would  appear.  At  last  we 
reached  the  house,  and  I  was  taken  and  brought  up  a  flight  of 
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steps  to  the  second  story.  But  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  being 
carried  up  several  flights — the  steps,  so  numerous  did  they 
appear  to  my  distorted  fancy !  It  was  now  night ;  the  room 
was  bright  with  light.  They  laid  me  on  a  large  bed.  Never  • 
before  had  I  experienced  such  a  sensation.  It  was  perfect 
rest  and  blissfulness.  A  number  of  ladies  were  present,  and 
hovering  around  my  bed.  They  seemed  almost  angelic.  The 
room  and  all  it  contained  seemed  very  elegant — and  such 
kindness!  It  was  like  Heaven!  Not  a  thought  to  mar  the 
blissfulness  of  those  moments.  My  eyes  were  nearly  shut,  as 
the  lights  were  bright.  Dr.  DeRosset  called  to  a  lady  to 
have  some  arrow-root  prepared  quickly.  She  said :  “Cold,  or 
hot?”  Before  he  replied,  I  said  “Cold,  if  you  please.”  The 
company  was  startled  to  hear  me  speak.  After  all,  I  was  not 
far  wrong  in  supposing  it  was  like  Heaven;  for  it  was  the 
most  Christian  house  that  I  ever  entered.  The  doctor  was  an 
old  man,  with  silver  hair,  kind  face,  gentle  voice  and  manner. 
His  attention,  after  feeling  my  pulse,  was  directed  to  my  feet. 
They  had  been  bruised  by  floating  pieces  of  plank  on  the  wreck. 
In  some  places,  the  skin  was  broken,  and  irritated  by  the  salt 
water.  They  were  now  swollen  to  an  unusual  size,  and  almost 
purple  in  color. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  when  I  say  I  was 
almost  wholly  unconscious  of  the  condition  of  my  feet. 
Even  when  my  feet  were  being  dressed,  I  experienced  no  pain ; 
for  the  blissful  repose  of  the  body  and  limbs  left  no  room  for 
another  sensation.  The  arrow-root  was  brought — the  first 
food  I  had  tasted  after  leaving  Charleston.  I  cannot  recall 
tasting  food  at  sea.  At  last  I  remembered  to  inquire  for 
Charles,  and  was  told  he  was  in  the  next  room,  and  was 
satisfied  to  know  he  was  near.  I  was  too  far  spent  to  feel 
anxiety.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  the  physicians  watched 
him  through  the  night,  fearing  he  would  die.  He  was  better 
next  morning,  and  on  Thursday  considered  out  of  danger,  but 
still  in  bed.  That  afternoon  his  father  reached  Wilmin^on. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  meeting.  Afterwards  I 
learned  some  particulars  of  his  experience  in  the  little  boat 
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and  making  land.  The  six  men  who  left  us  to  procure  assist¬ 
ance  saw  land  that  same  afternoon.  They  made  for  the  shore, 
the  boat  was  upset  in  the  breakers  and  each  man  had  to  swim 
for  his  life.  My  brother  told  me  he  would  never  have  reached 
land  had  it  not  been  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  pillow  tied  around 
his  waist.  It  was  late  when  they  reached  the  shore,  where 
they  remained,  lying  on  the  beach  to  rest  for  an  hour.  It  was 
near  an  inlet,  where  there  were  small  craft;  but  the  captains 
said  they  could  not  go  to  sea  unless  wind  and  tide  both  suited. 
These  both  were  adverse.  His  strength  was  so  wasted  that 
he  had  to  go  to  bed;  but  he  hired  a  man  to  ride  express  to 
Wilmington.  About  noon  the  man  appeared  before  him.  He 
was  greatly  shocked  and  inquired  why  he  had  betrayed  his 
confidence.  He  said  the  captains  advised  him  not  to  ride 
through  the  storm,  endangering  his  life  to  no  purpose ;  that  the 
wreck  had  been  destroyed  by.  the  storm ;  that  nothing  so  frail 
could  have  lived  in  such  weather.  The  captains  acknowledged 
the  advice  they  had  given,  and  convinced  my  brother.  He  even 
mourned  us  as  dead,  and  his  grief  was  increased  by  regret 
that  he  had  not  shared  our  fate  and  died  with  us.  He  hired 
men  to  watch  upon  the  beach  to  recover  bodies,  if  floated 
ashore.  He  was  sick  in  bed  and  with  a  painful  cut  upon  his 
foot  by  broken  glass  upon  the  steamer  deck.  He  had  prayed 
for  self  and  us ;  but  now  he  feared  his  prayers  had  been  an 
abomination  to  a  holy  God.  Till  the  carriages  came  he  Kad 
nothing  to  console  him.  He  was  assured  of  my  safety  and 
that  of  the  two  boys.  He  naturally  concluded  they  were  both 
his,  and  his  spirits  revived  again  to  be  again  bereaved  that 
Thomas  had  died  upon  the  wreck.  The  other  little  boy  besides 
Charles  was  the  son  of  Major  Twiggs,  of  Augusta,  rescued 
from  the  piece  of  wreck  first  discovered — (Charles?)  fortu¬ 
nately  was  considered  out  of  danger,  and  out  of  bed,  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  He  had  had  such  devoted  attention  from  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses,  and  being  naturally  of  a  strong  constitution, 
he  quickly  recovered. 

Two  brothers  and  a  brother-in-law  came  to  my 
brother  in  his  calamity.  They  persuaded  Charles,  and 
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urged  my  brother,  to  let  him  go  with  them  to  Augusta.  He 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  was  miserable  when  Charles  was 
gone.  He  feared  some  harm  might  befall  him,  now  his  only 
child.  Bereaved  of  his  wife  and  six  children,  and  this  anxiety 
added,  seemed  more  than  he  could  endure.  With  the  most 
devoted  attention  from  the  doctor,  his  daughters,  and  their 
friends,  I  was  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed.  The  fever  had  gone, 
but  I  was  myself  a  wreck.  I  prayed  to  go  to  Charleston,  but 
he  would  not  leave  me.  I  then  resolved  to  go,  though  im¬ 
portuned  by  the  doctor  and  his  family  to  remain  longer.  We 
went  by  steamer  to  Charleston,  and  found  a  compartment  of 
a  car  fitted  up  with  bedding  and  pillows  for  my  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  doctor  sent  a  kind  old  servant  with  me  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  I  was  there  met  by  a  private  servant,  sent  by  my 
brother  George.  She  was  the  nurse  of  his  children,  known  as 
Aunt  Hannah,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  affectionate  I  ever 
knew.  She  was  waiting  on  the  wharf  when  the  boat  arrived 
and  it  had  scarcely  stopped  before  she  was  in  the  cabin,  and 
had  me  in  her  arms,  embracing  me  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  bewailing,  at  the  same  time,  my  condition.  At  the 
depot  I  was  met  by  my  brother  with  his  carriage,  similarly 
fitted  up  as  the  car  at  Charleston,  and  thus  I  reached  my  home 
at  Augusta. 

The  captain’s  idea  of  the  wreck  was  entirely  wrong, 
as  events  proved.  Her  lightness  was  her  safety.  It 
was  a  frail  thing  to  look  at  in  a  storm,  but  she  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  waves ;  nothing  to  strike  against,  as  the  billows 
came,  the  wreck  would  rise  gradually  and  surmount  the  swell 
of  the  sea.  Then  only  half  of  the  wave  passed  over  us,  and 
by  clinging  together  that  was  resisted,  showing  that  some  times 
there  is  strength  in  weakness.  On  the  portion  of  the  wreck 
with  Capt.  Pearson,  the  sailing  master,  were  twenty-three 
men,  and  a  boy  ten  years  old.  A  gentleman  from  Mobile 
was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  mast.  They  had  no  food,  no 
water,  and  no  means  to  catch  the  rain  as  it  fell.  Capt.  Davis 
Dubois  was  never  seen  after  the  explosion.  On  our  portion 
rescued  the  twenty-two  (22)  men  and  the  little  boy.  Captain 
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of  the  wreck  we  had  twenty-three  (23)  persons — three  (3) 
children,  six  (6)  women,  and  fourteen  (14)  men.  During  the 
rain,  bottles  were  held  under  a  comer  of  a  little  sail  and  quickly 
filled,  and  then  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  we  were 
satisfied  to  nausea.  To  the  drinking  of  salt  water  has  been 
attributed  delirium  and  the  death  of  so  many  that  perished. 
Four  were  lost  overboard,  four  died  on  the  wreck,  one  left  on 
a  raft  and  perished.  Seven  were  rescued  by  Capt.  Davis ;  six 
went  ashore  for  assistance.  The  two  boats  that  left  the 
“Pulaski”  and  carried  news  of  the  disaster  reached  the  shore, 
one  with  twelve,  the  other  with  five  persons.  One  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Couper,  of  Georgia,  contained  twelve 
persons,  all  of  whom  reached  the  shore  in  safety ;  the  other  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Wills  (should  be  Hibbert)  contained  eleven 
(ii)  persons,  of  whom  five  reached  the  shore,  one,  a  scalded 
fireman,  died  in  the  boat  and  was  thrown  overboard  before 
reaching  the  breakers,  and  five  perished  in  the  breakers.  Judge 
Rochester,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Georgia,  two  negro 
women  and  another  scalded  fireman.  Lieutenant  Thornton, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  another  gentleman,  together  reached  the  shore 
on  a  small  piece  of  wreck.  So  far  as  I  have  ascertained  there 
were  131  passengers — 54  saved  in  all;  77  lost. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTES. 


Members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  other 
readers  of  the  Quarterly,  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  the  Society’s  worthy  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Telfair  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  for  some  time, 
was,  at  a  meeting  of  that  body,  in  May  last,  elected  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federation.  The  official  organ  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  the  Amerkan  Magazine  of  Art. 


Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin,  one  of  our  active  members  for  a 
long  time,  and  for  some  years  one  of  the  Board  of  Curators, 
now  residing  in  New  York,  has  just  given  to  our  Library  a 
copy  (number  1 14  of  a  limited  edition  of  131  copies)  of  “The 
Alexander  Letters,”  printed  in  costly  style  at  his  own  expense. 
The  letters  were  written  by  members  of  the  Alexander  family, 
ranging  from  the  year  1787  to  the  year  1900,  and  contain 
matter  of  interest  historical  and  otherwise,  and  the  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Library. 


During  the  celebration  of  the  one.  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  steamship  Savannah, 
copies  -of  Pulaski’s  banner  and  the  flag  which  floated  at  the 
mast  of  the  boat  on  which  Lafayette  was  entertained  while  on 
his  visit  to  Savannah  in  1825  were  exhibited  in  the  city.  The 
copies  were  painted  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Noyes,  a  talented  member  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  who  has  since  presented  them 
to  the  Society,  and  they  are  now  displayed  in  a  show-case  in 
the  Library.  Mrs.  Noyes  is  a  descendant  of  General  John 
Floyd. 
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Another  descendant  of  General  Floyd,  Mrs.  R.  F.  O’Neale, 
of  New  York,  sister  of  Hon.  Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  has  presented 
to  our  Society  the  following  articles  of  historical  interest,  and 
worthy  of  preservation : 

1.  Epaulets  of  General  John  Floyd. 

2.  Piece  of  wool  from  wheel  of  a  caisson  captured  from 
the  Federals  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 

3.  Tobacco  pi^  made  from  the  last  remains  of  the 
“Alamo.” 

4.  Piece  of  a  gjrape-shot  picked  up  on  battlefield  of 
Waterloo  by  C.  Floyd  in  1821. 

5.  Old  wooden  match  box  of  the  kind  first  made. 

6.  Piece  of  wood  taken  from  the  deck  of  the  “Victoria” 
in  1805,  by  Captain  Navin,  96th  Regt.  B.  I. 

7.  Piece  of  pottery  and  4  Indian  arrow-heads  found  in 
Okefinokee  Swamp  by  General  Charles  Floyd,  whose 
troops  were  the  first  to  penetrate  the  Swamp. 

8.  Wood  from  Melrose  Abbey,  August  2,  1806.  - 

9.  Cap-plate,  etc.,  of  Garde  Imperiale  Grenadiers,  Water¬ 
loo  (3  pieces). 

10.  Piece  of  tesselated  pavement  of  ancient  Carthage. 

11.  Piece  of  wood  from  house  in  wHich  Columbus  was 
bom,  Genoa. 

12.  Piece  of  rock  from  St.  Michael’s  Cave,  Gibraltar. 

13.  Two  pieces  of  mosaic  from  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople. 


Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis,  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  has  presented  to  the  Society  a 
walking-cane  which  has  an  interesting  history.  The  cane  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  live  oak  from  the  frigate  “Constitution,” 
and  was  owned  and  used  by  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall  who, 
at  Pei  Ho,  used  the  now  famous  words  “Blood  is  thicker  than 
water.”  Mr.  Minis  received  the  cane  as  a  gift  from  Captain 
John  R.  F.  Tattnall,  son  of  the  Commodore. 


